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DETACHED SERVICE. 


ASINGLE item in the last report of the department commander fur- 
nishes the theme of my subject. On exhibit “A” of that report ap- 


pears the following : 
Present, Absent. Total. 


Commissioned officers 139 279 


I have spent many weary hours of “solid thunk” (as Bill Nye 
would say) in endeavoring to elucidate the problem-as to why that 
majority of one happens to be on the side of the devotees of duty in- 
stead of over the fence with the others, who proudly note the mystic 
hierogly phics “ D.S.” opposite their names on the official papers brought 
to their observation ; and have concluded (erroneously possibly) that it 
was in view of the fact that the department commander graced the 
head of the list by his presence, thus augmenting by one the little 
Spartan band, or else some one of the one hundred and forty had been 
tendered a chance to distinguish him as a martyr to the cause of D.S., 
but, owing to pecuniary disadvantages, had sorrowfully been compelled 
to “decline with thanks.” 

I am aware that this hypothesis of such a declination is obviously 
beyond the bounds of warranted belief, but trust for the purpose of 
this article it may be accepted. 

It would, doubtless, be interesting to note to what extent this pro- 
portion of absentees is in vogue throughout the entire army, but this 
information ‘is only attainable at the adjutant-general’s office, and I 
must confess that I had not the moral courage to run the risk of a 
quiet little rap as an answer upon inquiry regarding it. 

I will state, though, that in my own regiment twenty-three officers of 
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the forty-four belonging to it are absent,—over fifty per cent.,—and, jf 
the same proportions are followed in each regiment, there must be at least 
six hundred line officers absent from their regularly prescribed duties, . 

These figures, I know, seem to be a little exaggerated, but a refleo. 
tion in regard to the numerous newspaper items each of us see daily jn 
the papers we peruse, when the mail arrives, where it is noted that 
Captain “ A” has a detail for college duty, or Lieutenant “ B” hag 
been ordered for duty at Fort Leavenworth, will give the key to the 
accuracy of the statement. 

We are gradually becoming “an army on paper,” and there seems 
to be no help for it. Those two letters (D.S.) are more responsible 
for the present low standard of discipline in the army, and its conse- 
quent stagnation regarding promotion, than anything else I can think 
of, owing to the excellent opportunity they give an officer to obtain a 
temporary release from the “demnition grind” we daily undergo, 

Let us see how it works. Take a young officer fresh from the 
Point on graduating leave (we will call him Mr. X), who, before he 
goes to join his regiment on the present frontier (which, by the way, 
differs so vastly from that of twenty-five years ago), decides to take in 
the round of society as exemplified at Newport, Saratoga, or some of 
the other fashionable resorts, and so meets his fate in the shape of the 
favorite darling daughter of some United States senator, cabinet officer, 
or other distinguished personage with the requisite political influence. 
Days pass in blissful pleasure, until, alas, the one approaches that 
causes unnumbered sighs and tears of disconsolation,—the one on 
which he must report for duty. 

’Tis hard, I know, but the ordeal of bearding the grim ogres of 
discipline, as portrayed in the personages of the post and company 
commanders, is one we all have to undergo, only to find, as weeks pass 
away, that the aforesaid individuals are not “ half as black as painted,” 
Then comes the everlasting grind of routine garrison duties,—the same 
old thing from month to month,—until it seems we should all pray for 
a surcease of our sorrows in this respect, and hardly blame Lieutenant 
X for longing for the flesh-pots of Egypt, as delineated in the bless- 
ings of civilization. 

Goaded by the monotony of garrison life at one of our northern 
frontier posts during a severe winter, Lieutenant X applies for and 
receives a short leave (thus escaping the lyceum course, which was evi- 
dently inaugurated for the express purpose of compelling each indi- 
vidual to demonstrate just how much of his duties he does not know), 
and, immediately speeding to Washington with its turmoil of society 
gayeties, meets the aforementioned senator’s daughter, who remembers 
him as “that handsome young officer we met at Newport last year, 
and who dances so divinely, you know.” That settles it; and in 4 
week or so the commanding officer of the post on the far-away north- 
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am frontier receives an order detailing Lieutenant X for duty in con- 
yection with the publication of the rebellion records, or as a member 
of some board at the War Department, and the young man steps upon 
the first round of the ladder of detached service, and finds that he is a 
martyr to the cause, and will try to bear up under the hardships when 
acoompanied, as they are, by a salve of consolation in the shape of 
commutation of quarters. 

Gratitude alone compels assiduous advances, and therefore nobody 
js astonished if shortly after it is announced in one of the society papers 
that “ Lieutenant X of the army, who has been stationed on the fron- 
tier for some time, is to be married next month to the daughter of 
Senator Blank.” 

Just at this time one of those periodical waves of reform that sweep 
over the War Department, when it is discovered that too many of the 
young men have been accumulated for duty there in excess of the needs 
of the service, happens to engulf Lieutenant X, who is forthwith 
ordered to his regiment. 

CoNSTERNATION! Fortunately, it is discovered that the govern- 
ment is in great need of a recruiting officer at some town near Senator 
Blank’s home, and through his influence Lieutenant X receives the 
detail for a period of two years. 

It is not necessary for the purposes of this article to follow Lieu- 
tenant X (who, by the way, marries Senator Blank’s daughter) through 
the many vicissitudes he has to undergo by reason of his devotion to 
the principles of detached service, but merely state that, through the 
potent influence of his papa-in-law, he obtained a detail on college duty 
for four years when his term on special recruiting service expired, and 
(lucky chap) when this detail was near completion was happily detailed 
for duty as assistant instructor at West Point for four years. It will 
beseen that Lieutenant X has by this time been nearly eleven years 
in the service, ten of which have been with the all-absorbing letters 
DS. following his name on the various reports of his company ; and 
whether his action is superinduced by a spasm of conscience or neces- 
sitated by the fact that the political party with which Senator Blank 
ifiliates are the “ outs,” and therefore the influence the senator wields 
is not paramount as before, is unknown. 

At any rate, Lieutenant X starts to join his regiment (taking Mrs. 
X with him) on the expiration of his West Point detail. The glamour 
of garrison life on the frontier soon wears off, Mrs. X returns to her 
home in her native State, and papa-in-law remembers that the gov- 
enor thereof is a warm personal and active political friend of his. 
The result of an interview is that Lieutenant X is ordered to report 
to the governor of said State for duty with the national guard thereof. 
This tour of duty is for a year, during which time X proves so ener- 
getic and makes himself so popular that, during an attendance as an 
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aide to the governor at a famous army reunion, he attracts the attention 
of a general officer of the army there present, and forthwith Lieutenant 
X is detailed for duty as aide-de-camp on the staff of the aforesaid 
general for a period of four years. It would be useless to attempt to 
chronicle all the details on detached service to which Lieutenant x 
might fall heir during his service in the army, for when mention js 
made of a tour of duty at the school at Fort Leavenworth for two 
years, a tour for one year at Rock Island Arsenal, one for the same 
period at Willett’s Point, and the possible chance of being selected a 
attaché at St. Petersburg, it will be seen that, with the details pre. 
viously referred to, it is within the bounds of possibility for an officer 
to serve thirty years in the army and be able to spend at least twenty 
of them on detached service, to say nothing of the leaves of absence he 
obtains in addition during the same period. From the foregoing some. 
what exaggerated description of the trials and tribulations of the mythi- 
cal Lieutenant X, some idea may-be gained of the extent to which 
temptations are thrown in the way of an officer to induce him to forego 
the legitimate duties he is supposed to perform with the organization 
he belongs to for the attractive duties connected with detached service, 
These tours of “soft snaps” are, of course, just fun for Lieutenant X, 
but what about those of us who are left behind, and so are compelled 
to perform Lieutenant X’s duties in addition to our own, while heis 
busily engaged in leading the German possibly, which, as all must 
confess, differs so radically from the merry dance we lead endeavoring 
to locate the sentinels on posts Nos. 4 and 5 over by the haystacks on 
a dark night with the thermometer forty degrees below zero, while out 
for our health as officers of the day,—a clear case, sometimes, of a Ger- 
man leading us. General Sherman, many years ago, when the War 
Department was fairly besieged by applicants for D.S., said that those 
officers who remained at their posts of duty on the frontier had a far 
better chance of receiving the coveted details than those who, with 
their influential friends, were so clamorous for them. Now, I always 
had a great admiration of the keen sense of humor the old general 
evinced, and, I suppose, like many others at the time, enjoyed the joke 
of the idea of emulating the example of Sir Joseph Porter, K.C.B.,, in 
“ Pinafore,” by “sticking close to our decks and never go to sea,” etc, 
and by so doing reap our reward in the shape of some of those fancy 
details in the East that never seem to go a-begging. I had no ide 
that the sentiment expressed by the general might be viewed in the 
light of a prophecy, but such seems to be the case; for in recent papers 
it is noted that a bill has been introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives (by Mr. Curtis, of New York, I believe) authorizing the detail 
of army officers as instructors at public schools in various parts of the 
country. Now, I have not the least idea as to how many public schools 
there are in the United States, but I sincerely trust that there are 
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aough of them to provide for the rest of those of us belonging to the 
undesirable frontier element, and that we will all get a chance to taste 
the sweets of detached service. ' 

I know there may be some old fogies, with Mexican War ideas, 
sho may be disposed to carp at the mere mention of a suggestion that i 
army officers should be called upon to perform such service as being . 
otof their legitimate sphere; but it is one of the signs of the times 
that the inevitable in that respect is slowly approaching, and that we 
gill all soon be called upon to put our shoulders to the wheel to help 
slong the age of progress in providing military knowledge for the 
rising generations, on whom will rest the burden of the next conflict 
with which we as a nation will have to contend. And why not? 
Why should Private Jack Harris of the Four Hundred and Twenty- 
zond United States Infantry, stationed at Fort E. Pluribus Unum, 
inthe State of Polaris, even if he has seen over thirty years’ service, 
partly during the heated turmoil of war’s mad strife, and since then in 
numerous efforts on the plains endeavoring to settle the Indian ques- 
tion, be more entitled to his daily drill of “fours right” and “ fours 
lft” than little Johnny Horner of Public School No. 821 of New 
York City, whose soul is fairly consumed with the fire of military 
glory, and who, from the time he first grasped that weapon of many a 
anguinary conflict of childhood’s days,—the broom-handle,—has ever 
loked forward with heart-beating expectancy to the time when he 
night proudly stand in the ranks of his country’s defenders and an- 
nounce in stentorian voice, “I, too, am a soldier !” 

Of course, if this bill passes, we will all be on detached service, 
and Lieutenant X will give a complacent smile as he notes the.valuable 
aquisition to the principle he has so faithfully followed, lo! these 
many years. 

But who will care a rap what he thinks when each of us pack such 
of our little belongings as a great and glorious quartermaster’s depart- 
ment will transport at its expense to our new stations, and, as we bid 
farewell to friends tried and true, congratulate each the other that the 
days when that hateful adjutant can send us missives neatly folded in 
the shape of a “ cocked hat” are over, and, instead of wandering around 
tosee if Private Mulligan is duly performing his duty as a sentinel, 
dqn our dress-suit to be enchanted by the latest musical talent from 
abroad, or engage in the thousand little devices one encounters in the 
whirl of daily life in the midst of society’s devotees? And so time flies 
in blissful enjoyment of the now much appreciated delights of detached 
service until we round out the official years designated by the wisdom 
of the powers that be as the allotted term during which we can be of 
any service, and, reaching our sixty-fourth birthday, are quietly dropped 
ftom the sphere of duty, in which we have so long flourished, and rele- 
gated to innocuous desuetude on the retired list. C. 
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THE UNITED SERVICE. 


UNIFORM) 


Ons of the striking characteristics of any well-disciplined organization 
is a distinctive dress for the individuals composing that organization, 
the effect being to diminish the relative importance of the individual 
for the sake of increasing the efficiency of the mass. This feature of 
a characteristic dress, or uniform, as it is called, is no longer confined 
to either of those two correlative professions, the military and the 
clerical, one of which, as the pioneer of civilization, destroys bodies 
that the other may save souls; on the contrary, we find the servants 
of other corporations, more or less public in their nature, incidentally 
like ourselves receiving a pecuniary compensation as a partial return 
for their self-sacrifice in surrendering for the general welfare the right 
to select their own dress. The employés of railways, telegraph com- 
panies, hotels, theatres, large mercantile houses, and other establish- 
ments all wear uniforms in order that they may be readily distinguished 
from the public with whom they are in constant contact, and that their 
authority may be the more quickly recognized: There is no despising 
the day of small things, and we who glory in the task of defending the 
flag may well look for hints to those so-called humbler people who love 
that flag and all that it represents just as dearly as we do. Thus, the 
street-car companies are no longer hanging the bell-punch to the con- 
ductor. They now hang the register on the side of the car, and the 
conductor hangs to the strap. Some day we, emulating their example, 
shall hang our sabres to our saddles, and, going a step further, hang 
every infantryman who retains that obsolete ornament of glorious tra- 
dition, the sword. On that happy and not distant day an officer on 
riot duty will, with a grace of motion born of fine training, use his 
arms and hands to indicate the way to his men as he clambers up the 
side of a car, and, with a revolver for a weapon, runs over the hurri- 
cane-deck of a freight-train to the point of danger. No useless scab- 
bard will get tangled up in his legs and send him stumbling, as it has 
so often done in the extended order drill. He will need no other badge 
of office than his shoulder-straps and his own superior dignity of char- 
acter. His inspiration will be his love of country and the glorious 


1 Read before the Officers’ Lyceum, Fort Thomas, Ky., December 20, 1894. 
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taditions of bravery which are as inseparably associated with our army 
yare the stripes with the stars. 

“This is all very fine,” says one, “ but what has it to do with the 
abject of uniform?” A great deal more than you think, perhaps, for 
itall goes to show that the more highly organized the system the more 
conservative do the individual elements become. It is so pleasant to 
sit on the military stage of contented superiority and throw bouquets at 
ourselves that we easily get to consider any disturbing progress as the 
heavy villain of the play. 

An account of the origin of the uniform of the modern army, of 
how the army stole this from the church or the church took that from 
the army, might be both interesting and instructive. As practical 
people engaged in the solution of the problems of to-day we can well 
afford to leave all this to the historian and to the archeologist. Let 
them dig in the ruins of Pompeii for information, military or other- 
wise, while we, drawing the lesson from the past, hasten on to escape 
the eruption of the Vesuvius that must inevitably result from a too 
prolonged stagnation of natural forces. 

This discussion of uniform will also omit all reference to the regu- 
lations and customs of foreign services. He is indeed narrow and pro- 
vincial who would permanently ignore the experience of other countries. 
It would seem, however, that we are in no danger of this extreme. In 
nearly every current service report or article we find constant stress laid 
upon what the nations of Europe have done or are doing. As the 
writer would hail with delight an executive order requiring every 
person in the service of the United States to say “eether” and “neether” 
and to eschew the un-American affectations of “ ither” and “ nither,” 
so he believes that his fellow-countrymen welcome all honest efforts 
looking to the improvement of our service on lines original with our- 
selves. 

The more highly disciplined the organization the more complete the 
uniform. Passing by degrees from the crudely organized bodies, whose 
characteristic uniform is a badge or other device attached to the hat or 
other portion of the dress, to that most perfect of organizations, an 
army, we find an -increasing similarity of individual dress, resulting 
finally in uniformity of all visible clothing. For convenience of supply 
this uniformity frequently extends to the underclothing of the soldier, 
but, wisely, some latitude in this matter is left to the peculiarities of 
individual temperament. 

The necessity for uniform for military men is so obvious that it may 
be regarded as axiomatic. The question next arises as to the kind of 
uniform to be worn. It must be comfortable, durable, and adapted to 
the ever-varying circumstances of a soldier’s life. It must be more; 
it must be so distinctively characteristic as to make its wearer sacred. 
It must fit well, not so tightly as to interfere with freedom of move- 
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ment, but snugly enough to show the beauty of the wearer’s figure, 
“Clothes,” says a distinguished divine, “do not make the man; they 
make him look better.” Experience shows that the better looking we 
make our men the better soldiers they will be; their pride, if nothing 
else, will prevent their being lacking in manhood when the hour of 
trial comes. With the present admirable system of gymnastics and 
calisthenics our men can be made better looking in a surprisingly short 
time. Give a man an erect, military carriage and we increase the 
chances of his being found upright in every relation of life. War js 
the court of last resort. It is appealed to when all ordinary methods 
of law and justice have failed. Considering the great moral responsi- 
bility imposed upon military men as the final arbiters of the earthly 
destinies of mankind, the conditions imposed of an erect carriage and 
of manly conduct are far more natural than artificial. We can safely, 
then, improve every opportunity to instill into our men a pride in their 
figures and in their appearance as well as in their uniform. There ig 
so little individuality under military discipline that any tendency of 
this proper pride to degenerate into mere personal vanity can be readily 
checked. 

The disposition in recent years seems towards regarding the pride 
in our uniform as an abstract quality for occasional extolation, rather 
than a concrete idea for daily use. The uniform is left off and civilian 
dress donned on every possible occasion. Year by year the number of 
troops near our large cities is increasing, but the uniform is seldom 
seen on the streets. Yet we spend large sums for recruiting, and, with 
a view to obtaining more favorable legislation from Congress, write 
exhaustive treatises on how to bring the army more in touch with the 
people. Get tired of wearing uniform! Why, we should as soon get 
tired of seeing the flag or of drawing our pay. 

The writer would like to be Secretary of War for a few hours,— 
long enough to make some radical reductions in the uniform and to 
draft a regulation forbidding officers and enlisted men on the active list 
to wear civilian dress either on or off duty, whether at a military post 
or not, except when on leave of absence, when on secret service, or 
when given special permission ; such permission not to be given oftener 
than once or twice a month. What a howl such an order would create 
for a few months! Before many years officers and men would become 
so accustomed to uniform that they would no more think of asking 
permission to wear civilian dress when leaving a post or office for a few 
hours than they do now when on duty with troops. They would wonder 
why they were formerly so foolish as to spend money keeping up with 
the ever-changing styles of civilian dress, when by always wearing the 
old reliable uniform they could overcome the too impecunious tendency 
of the soldier sufficiently to put by a little something against a long 
move or a sudden change of station. It is not necessary to wait for 
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jgislation to accomplish this, for legislation frequently has to be sup- 
plementary to a system initiated by executive regulation. Just as the 
fag should be protected by law from desecration for advertising pur- 
poses, 80 Should the uniform of its defenders be protected by statute 
fom insult and ridicule. United Statés courts have the power to 
panish for contempt on the spot. It would not seem a too great exten- 
gon of this principle to give authority to an officer or soldier, when 
gsaulted, insulted, or ridiculed while in uniform, to arrest the offender 
and turn him over for trial to the nearest officer of a Federal court. 
§) wholesome a spirit of respect would be engendered that very few 
prosecutions would be necessary. In peace, the civil law must be 
supreme, and since the final disposition would not lie with the military 
authorities, that principle would not be violated. Any person unjustly 
prosecuted would have his remedy at law. On the other hand, the 
military punishment of a wearer for publicly disgracing his uniform 
should be severe. 

Members of the National Guard, when on duty, should be permitted 
to wear a uniform similar to that of the army, since they are liable at 
any time to be called into the service of the United States. Students of 
military schools should, of course, be allowed to wear a cadet uniform. 
All other persons, including discharged soldiers, should be prohibited by 
law from wearing, copying, or in any way infringing upon the uniform 
ofthearmy. It should be distinctively sacred. One of the arguments 
used for the adoption of the present officer’s blouse was that the old 
blouse was too much like that worn by Pullman-car and railroad em- 
ployés. This was a very poor argument, since a military man would 
not have to be very erect to be distinguished from people who have had 
no setting-up drill. To allow our comfortable and serviceable blouse 
to be crowded out:-by others was a violation of principle. If any crowd- 
ing out was to be done, we, as the oldest hand, should not have been the 
loser. 

A doubter asks, “ You talk about making everybody in the service 
wear uniform. What would you do with those officers in Washington 
who never wear uniform from one President’s reception to another ?” 
The answer is, “ Put them back in uniform right away, quick; the 
sooner the better. If they should sleep in uniform the rest of their 
lives they would not make up for the glorious time they have lost.” 
Another objector says, “This is not a military nation. Our army is 
too few in numbers to be kept in- uniform off duty.” The natural 
reply is, “ That is all the more reason for keeping it constantly before 
the public.” The fact is being continually drummed into us that we are 
but a nucleus around which to educate the nation for war. Weare the 
leaven which is to give quality to the loaf. Therefore begin right now 
and increase our influence in every possible way. It may be slightly 
disagreeable at first, but there is so little hardship in our service at 
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present that we should be willing to put up with some unpleasantness 
for the sake of the great good to follow. The proposition that we 
should do nothing for posterity because posterity has done nothing for 
us is untenable. 

Reforms of the nature advocated must begin at the top of the 
system and work downward in order to be far-reaching in their results, 
An individual who makes himself too conspicuous injures the cause 
he espouses. Nevertheless, when two or three are gathered together in 
uniform they can accomplish something by omitting to don civilian 
dress every time they go to town. All.honor to those officers who, 
declining to avail themselves of the privilege now accorded of wearing 
civilian evening dress at military posts, make it an invariable rule to 
appear in blouses at all functions on the post. An officer will march 
all of a hot summer’s day without thinking of unbuttoning his blouse, 
and then in midwinter appear in the hop-room in evening dress because 
it is cooler! 

Passing from the general principles laid down to their particular 
application, we arrive first at the subject of full dress. The writer is 
of the opinion that full dress should be relegated to the age whose 
necessities gave it birth. At one feil swoop all mention of helmets, 
chapeaux, their plumes and trimmings, dress coats, dress belts, epau- 
lets, and shoulder-knots should be effaced from the regulations, Mo- 
bility is a prime requisite of an army. We should not try to see how 
many clothes we can furnish a soldier, but rather to give him the fewest 
compatible with his needs. The increased demands for ammunition 
and the extended theatre of modern operations will require all avail- 
able transportation for other purposes than the carrying around of a lot 
of useless uniform. It is true that on taking the field the full dress 
can be left behind,—a thousand miles behind, perhaps, before the cam- 
paign is over,—and, regardless of expense, be sent on after the return of 
peace. Is it military, however, to be leaving things behind? Every 
officer has from one hundred to two hundred dollars invested in un- 
comfortable full-dress uniform, which he wears mainly for parade and 
court-martial duty. It costs the government about fifty thousand 
dollars ($50,000) per year to provide full dress for the enlisted men, 
to say nothing of about fifteen thousand dollars ($15,000) similarly 
spent on the militia. If this money must be appropriated, why not 
organize battalion bands for the smaller posts? There can be no com- 
parison between the really inspiring qualities of a band of music and 
the doubtful benefit of a lot of unnatural garments. Then, too, 4 
band is attractive to the community at large, and in various ways helps 
to bring the army in touch with the people. Clean, nice clothes are 
always an inspiration, and should be worn on occasions of ceremony. 
The helmet could well be replaced by a fresh campaign hat, that sen- 
sible piece of headgear which is always so taking with civilians. 
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Then, when the parade hat and clothes get old, take them for marches 
and rough use, thus getting their full wear. Nothing is so pleasing to 
men in general as common-sense, practical methods. As the army 
comes more and more in contact with men of affairs, we must be on 

















"the the alert to keep up with the sensible progress of the times. If parade 
sults, must be characterized by extra frills, let us turn out in leggings or in 
‘ause marching order, and show people that we mean business, not play. 
re in The present blouse for enlisted men is a military garment admi- 
lian rably adapted to its purposes. The brass buttons are an attractive 
rho, feature, and it is believed should be restored to the officer’s blouse. 
ring The new blouse has been tried and found wanting for that most im- 
e to portant attachment, a pistol-belt, and a return to the old, well-tested 
rch blouse would seem wise. The demand for a gradual return to the old 
= blouse is more wide-spread than the recent vote would indicate. So 
- many of the married officers have large families and so many of the 
bachelors expensive best girls that they voted against the cost of an- 
lar other change. It is doubtful, however, if in a military establishment 
e a vote of its members, venga as they are by many extraneous influ- 
ences, should receive any consideration. The suggestions of subordi- 
ts, nates should always be carefully considered, the final decision resting 
- with the highest authority. The true subordinate will then be as loyal 
o- to the adopted idea as if it were originally his own. Some years ago 
" the officers of the infantry, forgetting that as foot troops we march the 
- nearest to Mother Earth, voted to change the blue-black trimmings to 





white, the color most susceptible to dirt. 'White—symbolic of peace and 
mercy—seems the most appropriate for the hospital corps, whose green 
trimmings, in return, would be just the thing for the infantry. The 
argument that green is typical of wv and awkwardness is too 
absurd for consideration. 

Some officers advocate distinctive trimmings or marks for each 
regiment. The writer does not believe that the general uniformity 
should be thus sacrificed. The same result may be obtained by having 
the numbers and letters count for more, by making them of gold for 
officers and of silver for enlisted men. The badge should be perma- 
nently fastened to the forage cap and to every kind of head-dress. It 
should be placed in miniature on the blouse collar of both officers and 
men in place of the present unsightly numbers. The present excellent 
badges and devices and all brass buttons should include the letters 
“U.S8.,” to distinguish the regulars from the State troops. The latter 
should have the “ U.S.” replaced by the abbreviation of their State. 

The present forage cap, which makes us gray and bald in our 
twenties and needs adjusting every other time we turn around, is 
shortly to be replaced, it is hoped, by the more sensible cap suggested 
by the cavalry. The forage cap can, without inconvenience, be at- 
tached to the belt while on the march, and, being neat and military in 
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appearance, should be retained as the partner of the campaign hat. Ip 
cold latitudes a fur cap is necessary. The campaign hat, properly 
ventilated, is cool enough for summer wear in ordinary climates, For 
very hot places a white cap or hat, absolutely uniform, should be js. 
sued. The present white helmet is clumsy, unwieldy, and uncomfort- 
able. The nondescript straw hat, twenty different styles of which may 
be seen at most posts, should be tabooed. A few of us have found it 
possible to serve comfortably for several years without ever wearing a 
straw hat or tan shoes with uniform. Their usual accompaniment js 
a polka-dotted tie, a feature which is quickly copied by the men in the 
wearer’s company, notwithstanding the fact that the regulations very 
properly permit only a plain black tie for both officers and men. If 
tan shoes are better than black, by all means adopt them when we get 
the long-promised perfect shoe; but, whatever we do, let us have uni- 
formity, and not let our men wear nondescript shoes with uniform, 
Officers should be required by regulation to procure shoes of a uniform 
pattern rather than any kind fancy may dictate. So, also, should they 
be required to have their white collars of a uniform pattern, preferably 
the neat and becoming clerical collar issued to enlisted men. As it is, 
many officers wear civilian collars with uniform, and, in spite of regu- 
lations, the men, tempted by the bulletins of the post exchange to pur- 
chase the latest styles in collars and ties, follow the example of the 
officers. All these things savor too strongly of the conditions obtain- 
ing among raw troops to be permitted in a well-disciplined army. 
The blouses of both officers and men should be worn buttoned 
throughout whenever out of quarters. In-doors the blouse should be 
buttoned on the approach of an officer. There is no better test of the 
discipline of a command than the way in which the blouses are kept 
buttoned. Habit soon accustoms one to a blouse, and it can be worn 
buttoned without discomfort in the hottest weather. The minute the 
blouses begin to be worn unbuttoned harm results, for the men become 
slouchy in other matters. Off duty the overcoat should be permitted 
to be worn unbuttoned, even in an officer’s presence, provided the but- 
toned blouse appears underneath. At times it may be desirable to 
leave off the blouse out of doors. In this case a uniform belt should 
be provided and worn, instead of suspenders, to support the trousers, 
and the wearing of the uniform blue shirt insisted upon. Thus clad, 
the man will, when a proper forage cap and shoes are adopted, require 
no other suit for out-door sports. The army should stick to its uniform 
even in athletic contests. The present blue shirt is too heavy for wear 
the year round, and should be made lighter. Perhaps gray would be 
a better color for the shirt. 
When a command goes into camp the tendency under present con- 
ditions is to throw aside every possible restriction as to dress. On the 
target range all sorts of hats, shoes, and striped shirts are worn. The 
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brown canvas trousers are substituted for the blue at pleasure. It is 
not unusual to see two men of the same company in so-called uniform 
without a single point of similarity in their dress. The conditions of 
garrison life are all wrong if they can be disregarded the instant we 
begin practical field work. A white shirt may be issued for wear un- 
der the blouse, but is not absolutely necessary, as the white collars and 
cuffs can be attached to the blouse. White collars should not be worn 
with field outfit, but for long necks a blue kerchief—of silk for officers, 
of cloth for men—might be issued. . Officers should have a uniform 
blue shirt like the men’s, but of finer quality, thus eliminating any 
excuse for a nondescript garment. 

The regulations permit a vest for officers, but custom confines its 
wear to those of advancing years. This unmilitary garment is very 
properly left out of the list for enlisted men, yet at some posts nearly 
every man has a vest, which, when he happens to remove his blouse, 
is unpleasantly conspicuous. If he has small brass buttons on his vest 
he will erroneously make it an excuse for wearing his blouse unbut- 
toned. The umbrella is not a military utensil, and its use with uniform 
should not be tolerated. Officers and men should have rubber coats 
of an absolutely uniform pattern, and not be allowed to wear any kind 
of a rain coat that may suggest itself. 

The present trousers, canvas clothing, gloves, cape, and leggings 
seem to be so well adapted to their purposes as to require no comment. 
Officers should wear leggings whenever the men do. Gloves of uni- 
form pattern should be adopted for wear off duty. The wearing of 
white clothing should be restricted to southern latitudes. The clumsy 
cavalry boot is being replaced by the more comfortable legging. The 
various kinds of overcoats seem to require no change, except that the 
officer’s overcoat should be arranged for wearing the belt outside. 
Assuming that the revolver, and possibly the knife bayonet, will be 
the only weapons carried by the officer of the future, the belt will 
probably be a handsome woven affair, with places fur both rifle and 
revolver cartridges. An officer should never be burdened with carry- 
ing a rifle of any kind, but emergencies may arise making it desirable 
for him to have ammunition to use in the rifle snatched from a sick or 
disabled man. 

Since the sash for regimental officers was abolished, there is no way 
of distinguishing the officer of the day or other officers on important 

duty. A uniform silk scarf worn around the arm would answer the 
purpose, and would not be difficult to transport. 

The restrictions as to officers’ uniform above advocated must not 
be understood as implying that the officer’s rank does not convey 
privileges. Far from it. Experience shows that the uniform of the 
officer, conforming to the same general requirements, must be richer 
than that of the men he commands. After making due allowance for 
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the different conditions of their position, superiors, in order to haye 
the most influence, should be even stricter with themselves than they 
are with their subordinates. We cannot make flesh of the officer and 
fowl of the man. The difference must be that of degree only. We 
can, however, treat the officer like the queen bee, feeding him and 
housing him separately in order to increase the respect of those over 
whom he may have to exercise the power of life and death. 

Let us, then, be careful of our uniform and all that goes with it, 
remembering that it helps to indicate how strongly we are resisting the 
enervating tendencies of a rapidly advancing civilization where boasted 
virility easily degenerates into dreaded effeminacy. 


CHARLES DELANO Hinz, 
Lieutenant Sixth United States Infantry, 
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ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENTS OF STEAM 
NAVIGATION. 


(Concluded from page 371.) 


RoacH’s UNITED STATES AND Brazitu Marit StTeAmsHip LINE. 
—The steamships of the United States and Brazil Mail Steamship 
line (now defunct) were built by John Roach & Son, at Chester, 
Pennsylvania, on the Delaware, and were fine specimens of naval archi- 
tecture. They were 370 feet long over all, 39 feet beam, with a depth 
of hold from base line to the top of spar-deck of 31 feet 6 inches, and 
had a custom-house register of 3500 tons. Their mean low draught 
was 21 feet. They had three decks, besides the hurricane-deck, from 
the stern extending to the after-side of the main hatch. The deck- 
frames were of iron, and the deck-houses all iron braced and stiffened 
in the most thorough manner. They had six bulkheads dividing 
them into seven water-tight compartments. Connected with these 
compartments were bilge-pumps with separate valves, so that one or 
all could be simultaneously operated. 

Built under the supervision of the French Bureau Veritas, and 
the American Shipmasters’ Association of New York, they were 
rendered perfectly seaworthy by the use of the best of material in their 
construction and equipment. They were furnished with 8 metallic 
life-boats, having a carrying capacity of from 35 to 60 each, and with 
four life-rafts capable of carrying 700 persons. The hoisters, windlass, 
capstan, and steering apparatus were all worked by steam. The coal- 
bunkers carried 700 tons of coal, and the temporary and shifting 
bunkers would carry as many more tons. The machinery proper con- 
sisted of two compound surface condensing engines, the cylinders of 
which were 42 inches for the high pressure and 74 inches for the low 
pressure; each 60 inches stroke, 2500 horse-power, and with separate 
engines for working the air and circulating pumps. By this arrange- 
ment the main engines had only to turn the propeller. The six boilers 
were of the cylindrical return tubular type, their working pressure 
90 pounds to the square inch. There was also a donkey boiler for 
hoisting purposes, clearing the bilge, and supplying the main boilers 
with water in case of fire. The propeller or screw was a four-bladed 
brass one, 16 feet in diameter, of the Hirsch patent. The maximum 
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passenger capacity was 100 first-class passengers and 400 in the 
steerage. Commodious rooms were provided on the hurricane-deck 
for the captain and officers ; also a large smoking-room richly furnished 
with lounge seats and circular tables. The accommodation for first. 
class passengers consisted of a saloon 130 feet long by 30 wide, It 
was a sumptuous and commodious apartment. It had six rows of 
tables parallel to each other, over 60 feet in length, sufficient to accom. 
modate over 100 persons. Alongside of them were placed sofas with 
shifting backs, and in addition a range of sofas stretching almost 
around the saloon. The chairs and sofas were upholstered in crimson 
velvet. 

The saloon was lighted through the day by fifty-two square sliding 
windows, each 26 by 20 inches, besides six large mahogany skylights 
fitted with ornamental glass, serving the purposes of light and ventila. 
tion. ‘The ceiling of this spacious and beautiful saloon was over eight 
feet from the floor to the under edge of the deck beams, and the floors 
were inlaid with oak and black walnut. The saloon was richly car. 
peted and adorned with mirrors ; its panelings were Hungarian ash and 
French walnut, with Honduras mahogany mouldings. The stairways 
were of highly-polished woods, and the newel-posts were surmounted 
by bronze figures supporting a lamp. The furniture and appliances 
were of the latest patterns and most elegant finish. 

The state-rooms, or sleeping-apartments, for the first-class passengers 
were on the spar- and hurricane-decks aft of the saloon, and were not 
only commodious, well lighted, and fully ventilated, but furnished in 
a style of luxurious comfort. All of the berths were fitted with rich 
lambrequins and lace curtains. The saloon, ladies’ cabin, smoking- 
room, and each individual berth in the first-class departments were sup- 
plied with electrical annunciators, communicating with the steward’s 
department. The afterpart of the main saloon was the ladies’ boudoir, 
containing a bath-room, supplied. with hot, cold, and sea water, and set 
off with lounges, mirrors, ete. The barber-shop, amidships, on’ the 
spar-deck, had two bath-rooms complete in their appointments. The 
steamers were each supplied with a competent and skilled surgeon. 

The rate of passage from New York to St. Thomas was $70; to 
Para, $130; to Pernambuco, $150 ; to Bakia, $160; to Rio de Janeiro, 
$175. Children under twelve years of age half price. 

The whole project was the enterprise of one plucky man, John 
Roach, a deserving citizen, yet probably one of the best-abused men 
in the country. The founder of the line risked a million of his own 
private capital in starting a line of steamers to an empire six thousand 
miles away, from which the United States buys $60,000,000 worth of 
goods every year, and to which it would like to sell a similar sum 
annually, and could, in time, if facilities for the trade are created and 
maintained. Previous to the starting of the line our merchants were 
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handicapped. It was as though Boston were trying to do business 
with San Francisco by means of steamers sailing to Panama, while 
New York was trading over a direct railroad route across the continent. 
We had to send a long way to reach Brazil. The English traded 
direct. Our mails and valuable goods to Brazil had to go by way of 
England, taking ten or thirteen days to cross the Atlantic, having often 
to wait ten days in England for a steamer, and then consuming from 
twenty to twenty-five days in going from the British Isles to Brazil. 

When this new line from this country direct was started, facilities 
were created which were imperatively needed. The convenience of 
the line was so great that it has been frankly and cordially conceded. 
The steamers were well managed, and in three years never missed a 
trip nor failed to sail on time. By means of the line mails were 
sat in twenty-two days direct; and the certainty and regularity of 
the trips were of advantage almost to the whole American public. 
A wide variety of miscellaneous products were introduced, little by 
little, and the start of a large trade effected. In quantities of goods 
sold the export trade to Brazil increased constantly while the steamers 
ran, The line brought travelers and merchants to the country in large 
numbers, amounting in the three years to about 2000. Profitable 
orders and contracts were brought to this country by these travelers, 
which otherwise would not have been secured. There was a large 
reduction in freights also, through the operation of this American line. 
Instead of its costing from 70 to 85 cents a bag to get coffee to New 
York from Brazil, the freight was reduced to 50, and even to 30 cents 
abag.. This commodity was brought six thousand miles for $5 and 
$6 a ton, that is, at the rate of $1 a ton for a thousand miles of voyage, 
which is about the cheapest ocean transportation ever known. 

The saving to the United States upon the immense importations 
of coffee was very large. The freight on measurement goods was also 
lowered from 35 cents a cubic foot to about 20 cents. These reduc- 
tions and the more important fact of regular and quick communication 
were of genuine service to the public; and it was with sincere regret 
that business men learned of the discontinuance of the American Line. 
During the three years that Mr. Roach maintained the line, $1,400,000 
was paid out for expenses, $92,000 for repairs in the United States, 
and $300,000 for expenses abroad. And it was estimated that the 
business men of this country saved. $1,700,000 by a reduction of South 
American freights during that period. 

Mr. Roach had very far-reaching plans. Could this line have 
received the support he sought to obtain for it, he would have built 
more steamers and started several other lines. The Brazilian fleet 
would have been enlarged, and direct trade would have been opened 
toother coasts. The Buenos Ayres project was only one of many in 
view, 
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It seems a pity that the question of mail compensation to the 
Brazilian Line could never have been discussed on its merits, Mp, 
Roach’s appeal to Congress was not by any means entirely defenseless, 
He carried the United States mails 140,000 miles in 1879 for $1875, 
while three coasting lines carried them unitedly 123,400 miles and got 
$102,800 for the service. Mr. Roach was beaten, not by the impoliey 
of the subsidy system, but by an organized effort, both in the United 
States and in Brazil, to break him down. People went from city to 
city with subscription papers to raise money for use against him at 
Washington ; and the speeches made at Washington in opposition to 
his line were translated into Portuguese and sent to Brazil by thou. 
sands to create a coldness in official circles there against the American 
steamers. 

The two steamers “City of Para” and “City of Rio Janeiro” (2) 
were sold to the Pacific Mail Steamship Company, and are now rup- 
ning on the west coast of America. The history of this line is that 
of an unfortunate enterprise, undertaken in advance of its time, there 
can be little or no doubt to be revived at no very distant day witha 
profitable result. 

THe Ma.uory LIne or STEAMsHIPs.—I have been unable to 
obtain the historical information I hoped for concerning this important 
steamship enterprise. I learn from its circular that the Mallory Line 
to Texas comprises the following steamships : 


Tons. 
Guadaloupe 2840 
Rio Grande 
San Marcos 


These vessels stop at Key West, Florida, Galveston, Brazos, 
Brownsville, Corpus Christi, and Indianola, Texas. The line also 
has connection with Florida, Nassau, and New Providence. Steamers 
of the line leave New York every Friday for Florida, arriving at 
Fernandina on Tuesday, and from Florida there is a steamer to 
Nassau every week. The iron steamer “ Western Texas” performs 
the service for Florida; and the iron steamship “City of San An- 
tonio,” 1572 tons, is now running regularly on the Mallory Line 
between New York and Florida. She can carry seven thousand 
boxes of oranges in well-ventilated spaces, has fine passenger accom- 
modations, and is fast. 

1879.—TuHE Rep “D” Line or Sreamsuips.—This line of 
steamships, running to Laguayra, Puerto Cabello, Carécas, and Mara- 
caibo, was inaugurated in November, 1879, when the company com- 
menced to substitute them for the line of sailing vessels that had been 
engaged in the trade for upward of forty years. At first foreign 
chartered steamers were engaged in the service. Later on it was 
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decided to replace them with steamers built in the United States - 
gecially for the trade, Accordingly contracts were entered into with 

the William Cramp & Son Ship-Engine Building Company of Phila- 

delphia for the steamer “Cardcas,” and subsequently for the steamer 

“Valencia.” The “Cardcas” left New York on her first voyage in 

June, 1881, and the “ Valencia” in May, 1882. 

These two steamers, of about 1200 tons, new measurement (act of 
Congress, 1882), are built in the most substantial manner, and have 
the highest classification. They are well appointed for passenger as 
well as freight and mail service. They connect at the island of Cardcas 
with the branch steamer “ Maracaibo,” running to the port of Mara- 
caibo. ‘The “ Maracaibo” was built under contract with Messrs. Neafie 
& Levy, of Philadelphia, and left there in August, 1880. She is 
built of wood, in the most substantial manner, has ample accommoda- 
tions for passengers, and is about 500 tons, old measurement. Being 
intended exclusively for foreign service, she carries the British flag. 
The steamers of the main line, the “ Caracas” and “ Valencia,” are 
officered and manned by citizens of the United States, and carry the 
American flag. 

A steamship of this line leaves New York twice a month for 
Iaguayra, Porto Cabello, and Caracas, the round trip from and back 
to New York occupying about twenty-six days. 

New York, Havana, AND Mexican MAIL STEAMSHIP LINE.— 
The company’s fleet comprises the following first-class steamships : 
“City of Puebla,” 3100 tons; “City of Alexandria;” “City of 
Washington,” 2618 tons; “ British Empire,” 4000 tons, chartered ; 
“City of Merida,” 2000 tons; “City of Mexico,” 1027 tons; which 
are appointed to leave New York every Thursday and Havana every 
Saturday. 

Leaving New York direct for Havana, they proceed from there 
every Tuesday for Vera Cruz and intermediate ports. On the return 
trip they arrive at Havana Wednesday or Thursday, and leave direct 
for New York every Saturday. 

Steamers of this line also run every three weeks between New 
Orleans and Vera Cruz, connecting with the steamers for Havana and 
New York. 

With a view of preventing sea-sickness and of adding to the 
comforts of passengers, there have been placed in a number of state- 
rooms of the steamships “City of Washington” and “City of Alex- 
andria” the new patent Huston self-leveling berths, which remain 
always and under all circumstances in a perfectly horizontal position, 
however great may be the rolling and pitching of the vessel. 

There has also been introduced into the dining-saloons, instead of 
the inconvenient long tables and sofas of the old style, small tables 
that will accommodate from four to eight persons only, with single 
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revolving chairs for each one, in order to avoid the usual confusion 
and noise incidental to the dining together of all the passengers, 

The “ City of Alexandria” was built by John Roach in 1880, and 
is 338 feet over all, 38 feet 6 inches wide, and 33 feet deep from the 
hurricane-deck, being 10 feet longer, 6 inches wider, and 2 feet 
shallower than the “City of Washington,” which in all other respects 
she resembles. Both steamers have excellent accommodations for 150 
first-class passengers. 

The “City of Merida” and the “City of Mexico” are wooden 
ships, built at Greenpoint, Long Island. The “ British Empire,” char. 
tered, was built for the New Zealand trade, and is 410 feet long, 40 
feet beam, and 28 feet hold. 

1882.—BostoN AND SAVANNAH STEAMSHIP CoMPANY.—Pye- 
vious to the war of the Rebellion the water transportation business 
between the port of Savannah, Georgia, and Boston was by sailing 
vessels, regular lines of packets, for freighting purposes mainly, run- 
ning between this and other principal Southern ports and Boston, 
About the close of the war a line of small steamers was put on for 
the Savannah business, which marked the beginning of a revolution 
in that trade. 

These steamers were originally provided and sent out to take 
advantage of the call for cotton transportation between Savannah and 
Boston. Compared with the present facilities they were small affairs, 
450 bales of cotton, without any other description of freight, being 
sufficient to load them completely. When the cotton-carrying season 
was over (September to April is the season) their business was consid- 
ered nearly at a stand-still, until the autumn should again bring about 
the particular state of things which they were designed to fit into. 

In 1869 the firm of F. W. Nickerson & Co., of Boston, established 
a steamer line on this route. Their first vessel, the “ Oriental,” was 
an iron screw steamer of 800 tons burden. The “ Oriental” made the 
round trip in twenty days. The “ Alhambra,” a steamer of 700 tons, 
was added. In time other steamers took place in the line, and regular 
trips were made, the sailing days being the 10th, 20th, and 30th of 
each month. Finally weekly trips were made, and the carrying 
capacity of the ships had increased to 1800 bales of compressed cotton 
in a single cargo. 

Finally, on the 7th of September, 1882, the Boston and Savannah 
Steamship Company was organized to take the place previously filled 
by F. W. Nickerson & Co., that is, this firm and connections became 
the company with the title just named, and a new departure has been 
taken in the business by the purchase from the Ocean Steamship Com- 
pany of the “Gate City” and the “City of Columbus,” and placing 
them on the line in connection with the “Seminole.” 

The first line of steamers established (at the close of the war) found 
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sion J available as freights boots and shoes, bagging for cotton-bales, furni- 
ure, fish, and the like commodities. The return cargo was exclusively 
etton for the use of the New England mills. The changes which 
have occurred in the character of cargoes and their destination during 
the comparatively short time which has passed since are well worth 
consideration. 

The bagging forming an important feature in outward cargoes 
was East India gunny-cloth, imported to Boston, and thence shipped 
by these steamers to Savannah as covering for cotton-bales. Thus it 
became an interesting factor in transportation both ways. The East 
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40 India gunny-cloth disappeared entirely from commerce, in this direction 

at least, five years ago; and in its place appeared a domestic bagging, 
nm manufactured in the neighborhood of Boston. In place of the gunny- 
a8 






cloth once imported to Boston, now jute-butts are imported, and of 
these butts the domestic bagging is made, which alone is now used in 
covering cotton-bales. 

Another change in the character of the freight carried out is in the 
article of fish. Formerly these were taken largely in bulk; but now 
the product is mostly canned, even mackerel being sent South in this 
form of packing. It is not unusual for one of the present steamers to 
take out five thousand packages of fish at a trip. Some articles of 
freight are so singular as to be almost unaccounted for ; as, for instance, 
from three hundred to five hundred bedsteads are taken out at nearly 
every trip, and chairs and other cheap furniture in proportion. 

In the present cargoes outward from Boston bacon forms an impor- 
tant element. The time is not long since all this supply went South 
from the West. Now, as many as eight hundred boxes of bacon are 
sent to Savannah per trip of these steamers. Immense quantities of 
potatoes and apples are also taken out, the first named principally for 
planting in Georgia and Florida, and in the spring the new potatoes 
produced form an important element in the return cargoes. Great 
numbers of pianos, organs, carriages, etc., are also taken out. 

The difference in quantity of freight carried now, compared with 
former times, is shown by the figures, the present steamers taking about 
100,000 cubic feet, or 2500 tons, of cargo, against 15,000 cubic feet, or 
about 400 tons each, in the early days. An ordinary freight-car will 
carry thirty-six bales of compressed cotton at one time. A cotton cargo 
for one of these steamers is, therefore, equivalent to the loading of a 
freight-train of 122 cars. 

A peculiarity of the composition of the return cargoes is the rapid 
growth of the naval-stores business as an element in the transportation 
of this line. Eight years ago there was not perhaps a turpentine-still 
in Georgia, at least not one of any size. Now Savannah rivals Wil- 
mington, North Carolina, in the production of piney products, and the 
shipments to Boston from Savannah average one thousand barrels of 
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resin and three hundred barrels of spirits of turpentine per week by 
these steamers. Lumber, once brought in sailing-vessels by slow and 
laborious process, may now be telegraphed for at the mills in Georgia, 
and fine yellow-pine cargoes be landed in Boston within six days 
thereafter. 

Cotton forwarded from the principal centres in Georgia reaches 
Boston by this means in an average of six days from starting. The 
_ preference in transportation is given to spinners’ cotton,—that is, cotton 

to be used in the mills at this end of the route,—but usually at least 
one-quarter of the cargo is on through bills of lading, and goes directly 
across the ocean to foreign ports. The sea-island cotton, for the various 
thread-mills near Boston, is largely brought by these steamers, and 
rice, hides, and wool are also brought largely. 

In the early period of the development of these transportation 
interests the ships were hauled off as soon as the cotton season was over, 
in the spring. Now the business is more profitable when cotton is 
“off” than during its season. This quick transportation has developed 
and increased to an enormous extent the truck-farming business of 
Georgia and Florida, it being a matter of common practice to deliver 
produce in Boston four days after it is harvested in Florida. Immense 
quantities of early vegetables are thus shipped in excellent condition to 
Boston, the succession taking place regularly, and anticipating the 
Northern crops often by many weeks. Later on, of melons alone 
there are often enough shipped by a single steamer to occupy the entire 
capacity of the upper between decks, or as many as forty thousand 
melons at one trip. Cotton forms a part of the cargo of every ship- 
ment, and through bills of lading for this article appear in every 
manifest. 

The orange season for the section of the South (Florida and Georgia) 
continues from November to February. A few years ago only a small 
amount of this fruit came to Boston by water; now these steamers 
bring from two hundred to six hundred boxes of oranges per trip 
during the season. 

And thus these two sections, North and South, minister to the 
wants of each other through the mediumship of this transportation 
line. Not alone this, but the system of through bills of lading, which 
is operated both ways, makes these ministrations far-reaching, and is 
already indicative of grand results in the future in the interests of 
Boston as a commercial centre. It will be noticed that the develop- 
ment already secured has touched importantly upon her export interests, 
and the possibilities in this direction are not limited. At least, an 
element worth taking into account is revealed by these transactions. 

There is a large passenger business between New England and the 
far South during certain seasons of the year. While the heated term 
is on the Southerners delight in visiting our mountains, and lakes, and 
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ga-shores,—in fact, every part of thickly-settled and open-armed New 
England. From November to May the New-Englander finds equal 
pleasure in sojourning in the mild climate of Georgia and Florida. 
Heretofore, transportation has been via New York City, involving 
changes of cars, hotel stoppages, and various annoying dependencies. 
The present steamers of the Boston and Savannah Steamship Company 
are fitted expressly for first-class passenger transportation, the cabins, 
saloons, and. state-rooms being as fine as can be found anywhere afloat. 
Since the sea trip is direct and most delightful, and the expense of 
transportation less than one-half of that per rail, it is no wonder that 
the route is preferred.’ 

1882.—THINGVALLA LINE.—The passenger steamship “ Geyser,” 
Captain Thompson, of the new Thingvalla Line, sailed from Copen- 
hagen in December, 1881, on her first trip to New York. The 
Thingvalla Company is composed of Danish capitalists, foremost 
among whom is ©, F. Tietgen, the founder of the Great Northern 
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ed Telegraph Company, whose lines extend from England through Asia 
of tothe Pacific. The steamship “Thingvalla” had for two years made 
er iregular trips between Copenhagen and New York. The company 
se put three new steamers on the stocks in Copenhagen and in Malmo, 
to Sweden ; of these the “Geyser” and the “ Hecla” have been finished, 





and the “Iceland” is about to be launched. The steamers are the 
largest ever built in Denmark. Their engines are of 2000 tons indi- 
cated horse-power, and are designed to make twelve knots an hour. 
The vessels are 3000 tons burden, 312 feet long, 39 feet wide, and 
calculated to carry 40 cabin and 700 steerage passengers, and a crew 
of 50 men. Their route will be from Copenhagen around the north- 
east coast of Scotland, Christiansand, Norway, being their only stop- 
ping-place. By going to the north of Scotland time will be saved, and 
it is expected that the steamers will make the trip to New York in 
thirteen or fourteen days. An effort will be made to secure the carry- 
ing of the mail between the United States and the Scandinavian king- 
doms as soon as all the four steamers are running. Until the summer 
of 1882 the steamers will make fortnightly trips; if desirable . after 
that the company’s fleet will be increased. 

The “ Thingvalla” brought to New York as freight forty thousand 
heads of cabbage that arrived in fair condition. 

The “ Hecla,” the second of the line, made the voyage in thirteen 
days from Christiansand. Previous to the establishment of this line 
passengers and fast freight from Copenhagen and ports of Denmark 
had to go to Bremen, Hamburg, Havre, Liverpool, or London to take 
steamer for New York. Now these vessels are full of emigrant pas- 
sengers, and the cabin traffic is also large. The “ Hecla,” on her first 

1The foregoing account of this company is derived from the Sunday Boston 
Herald of September 24, 1882. 
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trip, carried 760 emigrants. She has cabin accommodations for 30 
passengers. The “ Hecla” was built at Malmo, Sweden ; is 315 feet 
in length, 40 feet beam, has 30 feet depth of hold, and is of 1846 tons 
capacity. Her saloon and smoking-room are on the main-deck, the 
state-rooms and captain’s room being immediately below. Electric 
bells communicate from the state-rooms to the steward’s room, and be. 
tween the bridge, wheel-house, and engine-room. 

1882,—A West Inp1A STEAMSHIP ENTERPRISE.—Senor Mar. 
tinez de Campos, a lieutenant-general in the Spanish army, and a 
statesman of high reputation, has been elected president of a Cuban 
steamship company, which will confine its operations almost entirely 
to the West Indian islands. Of course this new enterprise will be 
liberally subsidized by the Spanish home government. 

Seven or eight iron steamships are to be purchased or constructed 
in England, each to have a carrying capacity of at least 2500. tons, 
They will be fitted with all the modern conveniences necessary for cap- 
turing the large passenger traffic that has grown up between the islands, 

Senor Campos proposes to run his ships to all the principal ports 
in the West Indies, to Central America, and to the northern coast of 
South America. They will carry cargoes of assorted goods entered in 
bond at Havana, and from that port will distribute these goods among 
all the ports embraced in the sphere of operation marked out for the 
new line. The return cargoes will be composed of the products of the 
various islands and countries at which the ships will touch ; and these 
cargoes will enter at Havana, to be distributed by other Spanish steam 
lines among the markets of the world. 

A marked feature of the new enterprise is the design to secure, as 
far as possible, the service of free Cuban negroes for firemen and coal- 
passers, and as sailors only those who have passed through the 
“‘ vomito,” or whose residence in the tropics warrants the assumption 
of their thorough acclimation. If a sufficient number of free negroes 
cannot be obtained on the island, the captains of the vessels will be 
empowered to employ such persons of color residing on the other 
islands who will fill the requirements of the company in this sanitary 
respect. 

By the employment of none but acclimated officers and seamen the 
company believes it will economize both time and money. There are 
instances on record when ships have lost a part of their crews in one 
short voyage among the fever-stricken islands, and have been laid up 
in some out-of-the-way port until hands could be procured to work 
them. Passengers, also, would rather travel in vessels thus manned, 
for when sickness breaks out on board a ship it almost always makes 
its first appearance among the crew, who are more exposed to the heat 
of the sun than the passengers, who are protected from its rays by 
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Mr. De Campos’s new enterprise will receive government help the 


30 
feet # moment the first ship puts to sea. 
‘Ons 1876.—THE New York AnD CusBA Mart Sreamsuip Com- 






the § pany.—This company forms a direct weekly mail line of American 
tric MM ‘steamers between New York and Havana; it also sends a monthly 
be- MH steamer to Santiago de Cuba and Cienfuegos, leaving New York on 





Ssturdays and Havana on Wednesdays. The New York and Havana 
Line comprises the steamships “ Newport,” “Saratoga,” and “ Ni- 
agara.” The “Santiago” forms its connection between New York 
and Santiago, etc. The steamers of the line also connect at Havana 
with other lines, visiting West India and Florida ports and New 
Orleans. 

The “ Newport,” built in 1880, is an iron ship of 3000 tons, 348 
feet in length, 38 feet beam, and 23 feet from the spar-deck to the 
keelson. The “ Newport” has made the fastest time on record be- 
tween New York and Havana. Her engines are on the compound 
principle. The cylinders are 90 and 48 inches diameter respectively, 
with 43 feet stroke. The engines are capable of developing 3000 
horse-power, or about one horse-power for every ton of her tonnage, 
which is greater in proportion than that of the “ Arizona,” the most 
powerful steamship afloat in proportion to registered tonnage. The 
eatire engine department is said to be more roomy and better ventilated 
than that on any steamship afloat. All the steam pumps are so arranged 
that they may be connected with any part of the vessel ‘in case of fire 
or leak, their united capacity being equal to 70,000 gallons, or about 
1750 barrels, a minute. : 

The “Saratoga” takes the place of the well-known steamer bearing 
the same name purchased by the Russian government in 1878 and 
converted into a cruiser. She is 2500 tons register, 320 feet long, 
38.4 feet beam, 23 feet deep to the main-deck, and 31 feet to the hur- 
ticeane-deck. She has compound engines of 2000 horse-power, calculated 
to give her a speed of fifteen knots an hour. 

The “ Niagara;” built in 1877, is 2300 tons, 294 feet long, and her 
cabin accommodations are the same as the “ Niagara,” 

The “Santiago” was built by John Roach & Son. She is of iron, 
290 feet long, 39 feet beam, and measures 2400 tons. She has the usual 
water-tight compartments and all the latest improvements. 

1882.—SoctéTé PosTaLE FRANQGAISE DE L’ATLANTIQUE.—The 
Société Postale Frangaise de ]’Atlantique, established two years ago 
under subsidies from the governments of Canada and Brazil for car- 
tying their mails, but sailing under the French flag, having deter- 
mined to send the steamers of its line to Boston, has established two 
lines, one for the Brazil trade and the other for the trade between 
Boston, Antwerp, and Havre. The line will be a monthly one to 
and from each port. The line consists of the following steamships : 
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“Ville de Para,” “Ville de Ceare,” “ Ville de Montreal,” “ Vjjlp 
de Quebec,” and “Ville de Halifax.” The “Ville de Para” left 
Montreal for Brazil in October, and on her return will reach Boston 
about November 30. The first steamer from Antwerp to Boston, 
the “Ville de Montreal,” will leave the former city about the last’ 
of November or first of December. Mr. William D. Bentley, consul. 
general of the emperor of Brazil, is general agent of the company, 
and his connection with the Brazilian government is of great advan- 
tage to the company he represents in its relations with that country, 
The capital of the company is ten million francs, all paid in, The 
president is Monsieur Derriére, president of the Société Générale of 
France, and director of the Bank of France. The company began 
running between Canada and Brazil with chartered boats, but it now 
has five new steamers of 3000 tons burden. They are built in the most 
substantial manner, propelled by 1200 horse-power engines, and are 
sumptuously fitted up, with ample accommodations for forty first-class 
passengers each, and are said to excel anything in the way of steamers 
ever run from Montreal. These vessels will afford the best facilities 
for the direct importation of iron-ware, wire goods, wines, liquor, cof- 
fee, sugar, rubber, and, in brief, all French and Brazilian goods, and 
for exporting grain, meats, and breadstuffs. 

1882.—STEAMERS ON Lone IsLAnpD.—Each of the three lines 
running boats on the Sound to New York—viz., the Fall River Line, 
so called, the Providence or Stonington Line, and the Norwich Line— 
have taken a new departure, as it were, within the last two years, add- 
ing a new boat to their lines. Some description of these floating 
palaces may not be out of place as showing, by comparison, the progress 
in size, construction, speed, etc., with the pioneer boats on those waters 
some fifty or sixty years ago. 

THE “ PILGRIM,” OF THE Fatt River Line.—The hull of this 
new floating palace is of iron, and both builders and owners have 
united to make her absolutely non-combustible and non-sinkable. 
The great increase in the size of the Sound steamers during the last 
few years had generated an intrinsic weakness which demanded radical 
changes in material, methods, etc., of construction. To supply the lack 
of natural strength, so glaring in the ancient steamers, the hull of the 
“ Pilgrim” is cellular, or, in other words, has a double skin, inside and 
outside, with a system of longitudinal framing between. The system 
of longitudinal and transverse framing is continuous in its strength, 
and in a great degree is independent of the inside and outside platings, 
which, attached to the framework, form a hollow box or girder the 
whole length of the vessel’s side and bottom. This hollow box or tank 
is 24 inches deep or wide at the sides of the vessel, and down to the 
turn of the bilge, whence it is increased in size (internal) to 36 inches 
at the centre of the hull, or across the keel. This double hull is di- 
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yided into ninety-six water-tight compartments, formed by the water- 
tight athwartship floors and bracket frames, 27 feet apart, and the 
jongitudinals,—keelsons running 340 feet fore and aft, and water-tight 
stall intersections, This tank, so to speak, was tested when building 
with a pressure of five pounds to the square inch, thus insuring its effi- 
ciency in practice. The outside plating being, of course, water-tight, 
and the inside, for a distance of 340 feet, water-tight also, it can readily 
be seen that a puncture or strain of the outside skin will have very little 
injurious effect on the vessel’s buoyancy ; but, in addition to the safety 
provided by the construction of ‘the double hull, the interior capacity is 
again divided into water-tight compartments by half a dozen athwart- 
ship water-tight bulkheads, a subdivision which makes the probability 
of sinking by collision or a rupture of the bottom almost impossible. 
These bulkheads extend up to the main-deck, which is built of iron, 
and made water-tight to the outside of the guard-frame. The wheel 
batteries are of iron, and the inclosure of the engine, boilers, chimney, 
kitchen, smoke-pipes, and ventilators being also of iron, the probability 
of the vital parts of the steamer being destroyed by fire is reduced to a 
minimum. This non-combustible and non-sinkable hull is 384 feet 
long, 50 feet moulded beam,—about 87 feet wide over guards,—and 
17 feet 6 inches deep at the lowest point on the sides. By reason of 
the peculiar type of model, together with its exceedingly large dimen- 
sions, it will be observed that enormous structural strains will be gen- 
erated when in service, to counteract which requires a careful and sci- 
entific adjustment of the resisting material. The longitudinal bracket 
plate system, which originated in the English Board of Admiralty, has 
been adopted, and the extent and degree of skill and care which has 
been exercised in proportioning the different parts of the hull to their 
respective strain is remarkable. The keel is double plate, the inner 
one 20 by 114 inches and the outer one 26 by 134 inches. The main 
keelson is a single plate 3 feet deep, 104 inches thick, and in length not 
less than 28 feet; the butts are double-strapped, with heavy plates. 
The longitudinals are six in number, each side of the centre keelson, 
and extend continuously, fore and aft, as far as possible, the outer ones 
forming breast-books at the ends about four feet apart. They are built 
of plates, 28 feet in length, with a width, according to location, of 24 
to36 inches. Two of these are secured to the outer and inner skins 
with single angle irons, and the other two, the heaviest ones, are secured 
to the outer and inner plating with double angle irons, and made water- 
tight. 

By the peculiar construction of this hull an endurance is obtained 
to which the stanchest craft that ever steamed through Long Island 
Sound is but a basket in comparison. There are half a dozen bulk- 
heads,—one placed 26 feet abaft of stem, of 74-inch plate, stiffened with 
angle iron; one forward of the boilers; one between the boilers and 
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engines; one abaft the engines; and one collision bulkhead aft. AJ} 
the doors fit water-tight, and are so arranged as to open and close 
quickly. All of the internal supports of the boat are of the best of 
wrought iron, and no wood whatever is employed where metallic mate. 
trial could be substituted. 

The plating of the outer hull is of the best flange iron, 124 inches 
thick, the plates not less than 14 feet long, with all butts planed 
and triple riveted. The bottom plating, in alternate strokes, is 11} 
inches thick, and the side and bilge plating, extending aft from the 
stem and forward of the stern port, is flush far enough to compare 
with the in-and-out plating of the bottom. The flush plating has 
seam straps in long lengths, and at and about the water-line the plating 
is doubled as a protection against ice. No plates are less than 14 feet 
long, while those of the sides, for a length of 280 feet. midships, are at 
least 28 feet in length, and everything is heavily strapped and double 
and triple riveted. The hull has a heavy inner as well as an outer 
plating ; the main-deck is also laid with stringer plates, and the saloon- 
deck strengthened by placing six-inch T iron carlings eight feet apart, 
all fore and aft. The steering apparatus has a steam stearing-gear, and 
there is an auxiliary steering-gear, always ready for immediate use in 
case of accident to the other. The fitting and furnishings are costly 
and elaborate, and every way in keeping with the thoroughness and 
stability of the craft which they adorn, and all parts of the boat are 
illuminated by electric lights. 

THE New “ RHODE ISLAND,” OF THE STONINGTON LINE.—In 
1882 the Stonington Line had its fleet strengthened by the restoration, 
in name at least, of the renowned steamer “ Rhode Island,” being the 
third to date of the line to bear that name, her immediate predecessor 
having been wrecked the year previous. The engines are about all 
comprised in the new craft which did service in the old boats which 
were so popular among the Sound line travelers between New York, 
Providence, and Boston. The old “ Rhode Island” was constructed in 
1872-73, and went upon the line July 17, 1873. She was a stanch 
boat in every particular, and was capable of most arduous service, 
One season, at least, she ran day and night trips continuously. It will 
be remembered that on her last trip for the season of 1880 she ran 
ashore in a dense fog at the Bonnet, opposite Dutch Island, and ina 
short time went to pieces, the wreckers saving only her engine, some of 
her cargo, and part of her furniture. Immediately after the disaster 
the steamship company decided to build another steamer to take the 
place of the one destroyed, and on the 1st of January, or thereabouts, 
gave the order for its construction to Robert Palmer, ship-builder at 
Noank, Connecticut. The forests of Connecticut and Virginia were 
drawn upon for white oak. Long Island and the North River fur 
nished locust, and Jacksonville, Florida, the live-oak ; Savannah and 
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(edar Keys the yellow pine. About the middle of February the keel 
ws laid. The frame is of white oak, live-oak, and locust. It is 
geared by immense iron straps, $ or ? inch by 4 inches, and 18 or 20 
fet long, let in flush with the timbers, the ends butted together and 
fshed with strong plates, hot riveted through and through. Her 
dimensions are as follows: Length of keel, 325 feet; length of 10-feet 
yater-line, 332 feet; length over all, 344 feet; width of hull, 46 feet ; 
yidth over guards, 83 feet; depth of hold (clear), 15 feet ; diameter 
of wheels, 39 feet 4 inches; length of buckets, 12 feet; capacity (car- 
penter’s measurement), 2800 tons. She is run by the engine that was 
in the old “ Rhode Island,” which has been entirely overhauled and 
putin order. As in the old “ Rhode Island,” she has steam steering 
apparatus, and, in addition, is provided with a steam windlass. 
1881.—The “ City of Worcester,” of the Norwich Line, was built 
by the Harlan & Hollingsworth Company, of Wilmington, Delaware. 
Her hull is of iron, the plating seven-sixteenths to three-quarters of an 
inch thickness, and the sheer streak 14 inches. Her principal dimen- 
sions are: Admeasurement, 2500 tons; length on water-line, 325 feet ; 
length over all, 340 feet; beam, moulded, 46 feet; over all, 80 feet ; 
depth from base-line to top of beams at dead flat, 16 feet 3 inches. 
She has six water-tight bulkheads fitted between double frames on the 
side. All these bulkheads are extended to the guard-deck, being 
thoroughly braced and stayed by both vertical and diagonal angle irons. 
























®t Should two of these bulkheads be destroyed by collision, the other four 
te would float the boat. The machinery and the steam-chambers are 
ion inclosed in iron all the way up through the hurricane-deck, to afford 
‘the perfect ventilation to the fire-room and give greater protection against 
ssor @ Ate. ‘The two smoke-pipes are also inclosed in iron casings. Her 






machinery consists of a surface-condensing, workiug-beam engine, 
having a cylinder 90 inches in diameter by 12 feet stroke of piston, 
arranged with composition valves and seats and Stevens cut-off. The 
wheels are 38 feet in diameter, with buckets of about 11 feet face. The 
steamer is fitted with iron gallows frame, iron guard logs, iron king 
posts, and iron batteries and bulkheads for water-wheel houses. She 
has three main boilers, 37 feet 6 inches long by 12 feet diameter and 
13 feet face, containing about 9300 feet of fire surface and 550 feet of 
grate surface. They will sustain a working pressure of 50 pounds to 
the square inch. She also has a 40-horse-power donkey boiler, with 
steam pump, located on the guard-deck, and fitted with the necessary 
attachments and fixtures. The boat has 200 tons of boilers, and her 
main boilers are claimed to be the largest in the world. 

The hull is extra-braced forward, where she is also extra-plated as 
aguard against ice, through which she can be easily propelled with the 
full power of her engine. The hold is ventilated by a well between 
the boilers and machinery space, and also through the two hollow iron 
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masts. The bottom of the boat is covered inside with the best quality 
of Portland cement. The anchors, worked from the upper deck, weigh 
4100 and 3000 pounds respectively. The chain cables are 1$ and 14 
inches in diameter, and are each 75 fathoms long. The windlass jg 
worked by an independent engine. 

The “ City of Worcester” has eight boats hung on the davits, six 
22 feet long each, and two 24 feet in length. These boats are square. 
sterned, as it was found when the steamer “ City of New York” rescued 
the passengers from the wrecked “ Narragansett” that the double-ender 
boat was next to useless for that work. In addition, the steamer has 
a small boat 16 feet long. 

The precautions against fire are: On the main-deck 9 fire-plugs, 8 
in the saloon, 4 in the hold, and 4 on the hurricane-deck. These plugs 
are supplied by 2 pumps, always in readiness for immediate action, the 
steam being supplied by the donkey boiler. 1450 feet of hose are at 
all times attached to the plugs, and used for no other purpose. 

The freight capacity of the boat will easily accommodate 90 car- 
loads. There is a separate gangway for passengers, by which they can 
enter or leave the vessel, with no bales, barrels, boxes, or baggage to 
molest them. 

The saloon on the main-deck is separated from the freight compart- 
ment by pilasters and elaborately ornamented ground glass. The 
joiner-work is in mahogany, bird’s-eye maple, French walnut and tulip 
woods, marquetry and gilt, and is tastefully relieved by the white ceil- 
ing and delicately tinted cornice. The cornice and pilasters in the 
main saloon above are a combination of hard woods and veneer-work, 
finished in the Eastlake or Queen Anne style. The forward saloon has 
an upper tier of state-rooms, with a mahogany overhanging balustrade 
all around, with mahogany stairways leading thereto. These stairways, 
and all on the boat, are covered with stamped gold-bronze brass. Each 
of the stairways has a design having an elegance distinctively its own. 

The dining-room is in the forward saloon of the upper-deck, away 
from the odors of machinery. There are 175 state-rooms in all, each 
having one of Jennings’s closets, supplied from a tank amidships con- 
nected with a small engine, which keeps a continuous cleansing flow 
through them. The wash-rooms and large state-rooms are inodorous, 
the water coming from another tank. For two lengths abaft and for- 
ward of the wheel the state-rooms are three rows deep ; elsewhere there 
are two rows on each side. Besides the ordinary state-rooms, having 
two berths in each, there are twelve large bedstead state-rooms,—four 
aft, two amidships, and six forward. All the rooms are ventilated by 
transoms over the doors, as well as by windows. Each room has an 
electric annunciator ; the inside furnishings are in mahogany, French 
walnut, bird’s-eye maple, and other hard woods, and are fitted with the 
Peerless wire mattress. There are 150 open berths in the hold, divided 
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{uality into forward and after gentlemen’s cabins, with the ladies’ cabin in the 
weigh ern. These berths are well ventilated, there being several feet of 
ind 1g space between the cabin walls and the steamer’s plating. 
lass ig The steamer is heated by steam; marble-top radiators are in 1 the 





sloons, and each state-room has ite independent heating coil. The 
lighting is by Edison’s incandescent electric light. There are 250 of 
these lamps, of 16-candle power each, the electricity for which is gen- 





ts, six 
















uare. 
site: erated by an independent 15-horse-power engine. The boat is also 
ender piped for gas, and chandeliers are fitted for burning mineral sperm oil. 
r has The doors are furnished with “ Parliament” hinges, which allows of 
their being unshipped and used as life-preservers. The pilot-house is 
igs, 8 finished in hard woods, with hard wood steering-wheel, chairs, sheaves, 
plugs and fixtures. The steering is by steam or hand, as desired. The 
1, the kitchen has its independent steam-boiler, the ice-room is near by, and 
re at inthe forward hold is the officers’ mess-room. There is ample room . 
on the promenade-deck, and the roomy guards make moving about an 
car- easy and agreeable possibility. 
- can The steamer’s lines are pleasing to the eye, and her exterior orna- 
€ to mentation is tasteful. On each paddle-box is a seal of the City of 
Worcester, Massachusetts, encircled with gilt-work, from which diverge 
art- the sunset-colored rays of the lattice-work, between which one gets 
The glimpses of the great red wheel inside. All modern improvements 
ulip entering into the construction of a first-class steamer have been intro- 
ei. duced into the “ City of Worcester.” She is faster than the “ City of 
the New York” of this line, that boat, the fastest on the Sound, having 
rk, made the distance between docks, one hundred and twenty miles, in 
has six hours and five minutes,—a record that has never been beaten. 





The first impression on boarding the “ Worcester” is the substantial 
character of her appointments and her capacity. Upon entering her 



















ys 
‘h saloons one is struck with their magnificence, and by the absence of all 
vn, gaudiness, or with so little of the throbbing so disagreeable to many 
ay people. Quiet as a well or dead-house. The passenger, to the fullest 
ch sense, whichever way he turns, finds a repetition of the idea of bounti- 
n- ful provision or manifestation of hospitable intention. 

Ww The “ City of Worcester” took her place on the Norwich Line, and 
18, began her trips in connection with the New England Railroad from 
r- Boston to New York in September, 1881. 

re 1880.—THE “ ORIENT.” —The steamship “Orient,” belonging to 
g the Orient Steam Navigation Company, launched at Glasgow in 1880, 
ar was designed to sail direct for Australia. Her measurement over all 
Ny was 460 feet ; 455 feet 6 inches between perpendiculars ; beam, 46.35 
n feet; depth of main-deck, 27.1 feet, and to the after-deck, 35.1 feet. 
h She can carry 3000 tons of coal and 3600 tons of cargo of 40 feet 
e measurement, has accommodations for one hundred and twenty first- 





class, one hundred and thirty second-class, and three hundred steerage 
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or third-class passengers. Her cost was about £150,000. Her dig. 
placement 9500 tons. The crank-shaft is 20 inches in diameter. 
screw-shaft, 184 inches in diameter. She is propelled by a four-bladed 
screw, 22 feet in diameter and having 30 feet pitch. She was expected 
to burn from 2500 to 2800 tons of coal on her voyage to Australia, 
and was steered by steam. 

1882.—A new steamship, called the “ Austral,” has been built by 
John Elder & Co. for the Australian trade. Her length over all jg 
474 feet; her tonnage 9500 tons. She has been built throughout of 
mild steel, and has three steel decks. The lightness of the material of 
which she is constructed causes her to draw comparatively little water, 
and it may be said that it will be hardly possible to sink or burn her, 
She is divided below the inner skin and the double bottom into nine- 
teen separate water-tight compartments ; and in the hull proper within 
the interior skin she is divided by thirteen water-tight bulkheads, ten of 
which run up to the level of the main-deck. If the whole of the lower 
compartments were filled with water, the effect would be an additional 
draught to the extent of eighteen inches, and if by accident or design 
the sea obtained free communication with any two of the holds, the 
stability and surplus buoyancy of the vessel would prevent her from 
being endangered. 

THe CastLE Line.—The steamships of this line carry Her Mgj- 
esty’s mails between London and South Africa, sailing from London 
every alternate Tuesday, and from Dartmouth every alternate Friday, 
for Cape Town, Mossel Bay, Algoa Bay, Port Alfred, East London, 
and Natal, calling regularly at Madeira, and touching at St. Helena 
and Ascension at stated intervals. 

The fleet of this company comprise the 

Tons. 
Armadele, Castle of 4350 | Northan Castle 
Antonish Castle 4350 | Dunbar Castle 


Dunnotar Castle 4350 | Taymouth Castle 
Garth Castle 8705 | Duart Castle 


Drummond Castle 3705 | Lapland 
Kinfaune Castle 

Grantuity Castle 

Conway Castle Florence 
Warwick Castle | Venice 
Dunrotin Castle 


1854.—TueE ALLAN Line.—Previous to the inauguration of this 
line of steamships the trade between Great Britain and Canada had 
been carried on by a superior class of sailing-ships, many of which, 
during its early history, were commanded by their owners and their 
sons. Among these early merchant traders to Canada, Mr. Alexander 
Allan, the father of the family that gives its name to the present Allan 
Line of steamers, had a prominent place. He was a native of Salt- 
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gats, North Britain, afterwards removed to Glasgow, and owned a 
merous fleet of sailing-ships, one of which, in early life, he himself 
»mmanded. His eldest son, James, and his third son, Bryce Allan, 
if Liverpool, followed his example, while Hugh and Andrew estab- 
ished themselves in Montreal, and in 1851 entered into partnership 
ss the successors of Edmonstone & Allan, where they managed the 
shipping business, of the family, and James, when he retired from the 
wa, formed with Bryce and their youngest brother, Alexander, the 
jow important branch of their business in Liverpool. When the suc- 
ws of screw steamers upon the Atlantic had been assured, the mem- 
irs of the Allan family turned their attention to the advantages to 
iederived from their employment of such vessels, and established a 
line of them to run between Liverpool, Quebec, and Montreal during 
the period of open navigation, and between Liverpool and Portland, 
Vaine, when the St. Lawrence was ice-bound. 

The first four steamers of this firm were built by William Denny, 
of Dumbarton, and the skill of this builder is evinced by the fact that 
me of these early steamers, the “ Anglo-Saxon,” of 1637 tons burden, 
though designed for economy of fuel and capacity for cargo and pas- 
wagers rather than for speed, made the passage from Quebec to Rock 
light, Liverpool, in the then altogether unprecedented short time of 
sine days and five hours. Built in 1856, she was wrecked on Cape 
Race April 27, 1863, with a sacrifice of 237 lives. 

Before, however, their vessels were finished, the Canadian govern- 
nent, in June, 1852, advertised for the conveyance of the mails between 
Great Britain and Canada in summer and: Portland in the winter. For 
this service a contract was concluded with Messrs. McKean, McCarty, 
ad Lamont, of Liverpool, who formed a company, and opened the 
line in the spring of 1853 with a vessel of 500 tons register named the 
“Geneva.” The line was continued for about eighteen months by - 
neans of the steamer “Cleopatra,” of 1467 tons, two smaller vessels, 
the “Ottawa” and the “ Charity,” and the “ Canadian,” built in 1854, 
if 1764 tons, the first steamer built for the Messrs. Allan, who had 
chartered her to the company. 

But the service, which was conducted with varying regularity, 
proving unprofitable, was transferred to the Allans, who undertook, 
vith the fleet they were building specially for this trade, to carry on a 
frtnightly service to Quebec in summer and a monthly voyage to 
Portland, Maine, in winter, for the annual subsidy of £24,000. The 
(timean War, however, occurring in 1854, offered more remunerative 
ployment to the steamers of the fleet of both contractors, and con- 
«quently the regular mail service by the Allan Line, which at first was 
iesignated as the “ Montreal Ocean Steamship Company,” was not com- 
nenced until April, 1856. Since then it has been maintained with 
wbroken regularity, with the exception of various serious losses, which 
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might almost have been anticipated in the early history of the service 
considering the dangerous character of the navigation.’ From a for. 
nightly line in summer and a monthly line in winter the operations of 
the company have expanded into a regular weekly service, supple. 
mented by an additional fortnightly mail service between Liverpoo| 
and Halifax, extending during the summer to St. Johns, Newfound. 
land, and continued monthly during the winter, by means of an igs. 
boat, between Halifax and St. Johns, when the latter port cannot be 
approached by ocean steamships. Steamers of the Allan fleet alg 
trade between Liverpool and Baltimore, and a weekly line is maintained 
between Glasgow and Canada in thesummer. There is also a line con. 
sisting of ten steamships, of between 3300 and 2500 tons each, and an 
aggregate tonnage of 30,100 tons, engaged in what is called the Qul. 
cutta or Indian service, and a fleet of twelve iron clipper sailing-ships 
with an aggregate tonnage of 16,857 tons, also in the service of the com- 
pany, trading to all parts of the world, but chiefly to the East Indies, 
The Messrs. Allan do not insure their vessels, a circumstance which 
of itself is the very best guarantee that great care will be exercised in 
the management and navigation of the ships. A rule of this company, 
carefully observed by the captains, requires that in case of fog the speed 
must be reduced to dead slow, safety being the chief consideration. 

Their steamer, the “ Hibernian,” built in 1861, was the first in the 
Atlantic trade where deck-houses were covered in by a promenade. 
deck, stretching from stem to stern, which prevents a sea, when it 
breaks on board, from filling the passages between the deck-houses and 
bulwarks. So highly was the plan approved by the British goverr- 
ment that the unproductive spaces under this deck were made, by order 
of the Board of Trade, the subject of a special exemption from ton- 
nage measure by the deck-shelter clause of the Merchant Shipping Act 
of 1854. Other Atlantic lines adopting this protection obtained like 
privileges, but difficulties arising in connection with ships of somewhat 
different construction, which, however, claimed the same exemption, 
this immunity was abolished. 

Some of the vessels of this line are remarkable for their speed. 
For instance, in October, 1872, the “ Polynesian,” on her first voyage, 
made the passage between Quebec and Londonderry in seven days, 
eighteen hours, and fifty-five minutes; while her sister ship, the “Sar- 
matian,” was engaged by the government to convey the Forty-second 
Highlanders to the Gold Coast in the Ashantee war. The “Sarmatian’ 


2 The “Indian,” built in 1855, 1764 tons, was lost February 19, 1860, on Cape 
Sable, with a sacrifice of 205 lives; the ‘‘ Canadian,’”’ built in 1854, 1764 tons, lost 
June 1, 1857, near Quebec, all saved ; ‘‘ Canadian No. 2,” sunk by ice in the Straits 
of Belle Isle, June 4, 1861, 80 lives lost; ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon,” 1673 tons, wrecked on 
Cape Race, April 27, 1868, 287 lives lost; ‘‘ Norwegian,’’ wrecked on St. Paul’s 
Island, Cape Breton, June 14, 1868, all saved; ‘‘ Bohemian,’’ wrecked on Alden’s 
.Rock, off the entrance to Portland Harbor, February 22, 1864, 20 lives lost. 
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is by the way, the favorite ship of the Princess Louise, Marchioness of 
[ome, and in her she has made all her passages between England and 
Canada. ; 
The “ Hungarian,” one of the earliest of these steamers, made the 
passage from Quebec to Rock Light in nine days, six hours, and thirty- 
fye minutes, or from land to land in sia days. Another, the “ Peru- 
yan,” completed one of the fastest round voyages on record on avy 
Atlantic line. On the 16th of December, 1864, she left Moville, the 
port of call, near Londonderry, at 6.24 P.M., discharged her cargo at 
Portland, took in her homeward cargo, and sailing, arrived back at 
Moville on the 10th of January, 1865, at 9.15 a.M., thus making the « 
passage out and home, including detentions’ at’ Portland while dis- 
charging and loading her cargoes, in twenty-four days, fifteen hours. 

As a representative ship of the Allan Line we will take the “ Sar- 
dinian,” which was built and had her engines constructed by Messrs. 
Robert Steele & Co., of Greenock. She measures 400 feet in length 
between perpendiculars, is 42 feet 3 inches in width of beam, and is 35 
feet 8 inches in moulded depth. Her register is 2577 tons measure- 
ment, with a gross tonnage of 4376 tons. She is impelled by a pair 
of inverted, direct-acting, compound high- and low-pressure engines. 
These engines are supplied with all the most recent improvements for 
ombining power with economy of fuel, and securing smooth and 
equable working. They are furnished with superheating and surface- 
condensing apparatus of the most improved construction ; and every- 
thing which experience could dictate or science suggest to insure 
eficiency of working has been sedulously applied without stint or re- 
gard to first cost. Her high-pressure cylinder measures 60 inches, 
and her low-pressure cylinder 104 inches in diameter, and the pistons 
have 4 feet 6 inches of a stroke. The steam for working these power- 
ful engines is generated in ten oblong boilers, which are heated by 
twenty furnaces, fired athwartship. When working at about full speed 
the engines make about sixty revolutions, and at that number of revo- 
lutions the ship has a regulated and sustained speed of 14 knots per 
hour, the indicated horse-power being calculated at 2800. 

The “ Sardinian” was built under special survey to take the highest 
classification for iron steamships. She is divided into seven water-tight 
compartments by six water-tight iron bulkheads. Her awning and 
spar-decks are both iron from stem to stern and from side to side of 
the ship, and firmly riveted to every deck-beam; her main-deck, also, 
is of iron from the after hold to the main hold, and from side to 
side of the ship, except that portion which is occupied by the engine 
space. In addition to these precautions for insuring extra strength 
tothe hull of the ship, heavy iron stanchions have been introduced on 
every deck, and at every beam where they could be introduced with 
advantage. 
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While thus carefully and thoughtfully providing for the generg) 
strength of the structure, and the proportionately important power by 
which the stately ship is to be impelled on her ocean path, other than 
subsidiary, although in the aggregate scarcely less important, means 
for guiding, regulating, and assisting her in the management of her 
voyaging, in aiding her into and out of dock, and in the no less im. 
portant operations of loading and stowing and unloading of cargo, to. 
gether with those numerous appliances for securing comfort to all on 
board, which are indispensable in some degree, are provided for op 
the most liberal scale. 

The “Sardinian” carries ten large boats, all of which are of the 
best life-boat construction, and as regards her passenger accommoda- 
tion she necessarily stands very high, having provision for one hundred 
and eighty saloon, sixty intermediate, and one thousand steerage. The 
cabin passengers of the “Sardinian” are carried in the saloon and the 
state-rooms immediately connected with it. The saloon is 80 feet in 
length by 41 feet in breadth, and is lofty in the ceiling. It is situ. 
ated on the awning-deck, and is lighted by a lantern cupola in the 
centre of the ceiling, augmented by an abundance of side lights, the 
combination producing an effulgence which, united to the gorgeous 
furnishings, produces an effect at once gratifying and dazzling. The 
ceiling is delicately paneled in French white, enriched with gold mold- 
ings. The wainscoting of the saloon is richly paneled in highly-polished 
walnut wood, relieved by a delicate stringing of bright rosewood, the 
panel-framing, rails, and mounters being of polished teakwood. This 
is surrounded by a rich gold carved cornice, the interspace between 
the panels being filled by handsome fluted columns of ebony, with 
rich gold capitals. The settees are upholstered in crimson velvet, 
As in the other steamers belonging to this line, the “Sardinian” is 
furnished with a hot-plate table, from which the passengers are sup- 
plied with viands served @ la Russe as per carte menu. The saloon is 
furnished with a piano-forte and a well-selected library of books for 
the use of the passengers. In short, everything which can conduce to 
comfort has been abundantly provided, and, as a whole, the saloon, 
with its rich furniture and graceful surroundings, presents a coup d’eil 
of rare beauty and magnificence. In connection with the saloon, in 
two houses on deck are situated additional accommodations for the 
saloon passengers. ‘Those consist of a ladies’ sitting-room or boudoir, 
which is furnished in a style of quiet yet luxurious beauty, and a 
charming snuggery fitted up as a smoke-room. The dormitories or 
state-rooms for the saloon passengers are on the main and upper pas 
senger-decks, They are roomy, capacious, and well-lighted, as well as 
fully supplied with regulated ventilation. They are elegantly fur- 
nished with bed and toilette appliances, and every means has been 
adopted to secure comfort and safety to all the inmates. This vessel, 
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ike others of the fleet, is supplied with electric bells in the cabin de- 
ment of the ship. 

The intermediate passenger berths are placed on the upper passen- 
get-deck, the steerage passengers being located on the upper and sec- 
md passenger-decks. Both these classes of passengers last referred to 
are supplied with cooked victuals of the best quality by the ship’s 
ewards in unlimited quantity. The sanitary arrangements through- 
out the ship are of the most perfect kind. A peculiarity as to carrying 
steerage passengers by the ships of this line is that the company sup- 
plies passengers with the use of a suitable and ample outfit for the 
wyage, whereby passengers are saved the trouble, inconvenience, and 
loss consequent on having to supply their own outfit previous to em- 
tarking. The outfit consists of patent life-preserving pillows, mattress, 
pnnikin to hold a pint and a half, plate, knife, nickel-plated fork, 
aod nickel-plated spoon. The charge for the use of these articles for 
the voyage is only a very few shillings. Each berth in the cabin is 
ftted with a pair of life-saving pillows, specially adapted for fastening 
to the person in case of emergency. 

In 1874 the head of the firm, Hugh Allan, was knighted by the 
Queen in London for his efforts in establishing steam communication 
between Canada and the mother country. During the visits of the 
Prince of Wales, Prince Arthur, and other members of the royal fam- 
ily to Canada, he entertained them in princely fashion. He had the finest 
rsidence in the city of Montreal, and his hospitality was unbounded. 

The Allan Line is still under contract with the governments of 
(Canada and Newfoundland for the conveyance of the mails. Steam- 
ships of this line now leave for Portland and Liverpool, via Queens- 
town, every alternate Saturday, and for Boston and Liverpool, via 
Halifax, calling at Londonderry, every alternate Thursday, and Balti- 
more and Liverpool, via Halifax, every alternate Monday, and from 
Halifax for Liverpool every Saturday. 

Sir Hugh Allan, the founder of this great line, died at Edinburgh, 
suddenly, of heart-disease, December 9, 1882. His decease caused a 
profound shock and the deepest regret throughout the whole city of 
Montreal, with which he had been connected for nearly sixty years. 

Besides founding and attending to his shipping interests, he was at 
the head of all great enterprises for building up the city and the 
country as well, and when he died was president of one of the largest 
Canadian banks, which he founded, and of twenty-two other public 
companies, including railways, coal-mining, cotton, woolen, sewing-ma- 
chine, telegraph, elevators, insurance, rubber, colonization, etc. In all 
these he had a large amount of capital invested. 

His surviving brother, Andrew Allan, who resides now in Montreal, 
isthe present head of the firm. An elder brother died a short time ago 
in Glasgow, and there are still two surviving in that city. They have 
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limited interests in the firm, but the deceased and Andrew were the 
principal owners.® 

The company’s transatlantic line is now composed of the following 
double-engined Clyde-built iron steamships. They are built in water. 
tight compartments, are unsurpassed for strength, speed, and comfort, 
are fitted up with all the modern improvements that practical experienc 
can suggest, and have made the fastest time on record. 


Gross Tons. Gross Tons, 

Numidian* Scandinavian 
Parisian Hanoverian 
Sardinian Buenos Ayrean 
Polynesian Corean 
Sarmatian 4 Grecian 
Circassian 
Moravian 
Peruvian 
Nova Scotian 
Hibernian 
Caspian 
Austrian 
Nestorian 
Prussian 

* Building. 





3 Sir Hugh Allan was born at Saltcoats, in the County of Ayr, Scotland, on the 
29th of September, 1810. In the year 1824 his father removed his residence to 
Greenock, and in the following spring (1825), Hugh, being then fourteen years of 
age, was entered as a clerk in the firm of Allan, Kerr & Co. After he had been 
there about a year his father proposed that he should go out to Canada. He sailed 
from Greenock for Montreal on the 12th of April, 1826, in the brig ‘ Favorite,” 
and landed at Montreal for the first time on Sunday morning, the 21st of May, 1826. 
At that time there was only one steam-tug on the St. Lawrence, and no wharves; 
the city was then in its infancy, with little trade or foreign commerce. He obtained 
a situation as clerk with the firm of William Kerr & Co., then engaged in the dry- 
goods trade in St. Paul Street. He visited his home in Scotland in 1830, returning 
to Canada the following year. Soon afterwards he obtained a situation in the house 
of James Millar & Co., then engaged in building and sailing ships, and as commis. 
sion merchants. He remained a clerk to the end of the year 1835, when, some 
changes taking place in the establishment, he was admitted a partner with Mr. 
Millar and Mr. Edmonstone, who had been long connected with the house. About 
the year 1851 the successful establishment of screw steamers on the Atlantic elicited 
proposals for a line to the river St. Lawrence. Mr. Allan was awarded a contract 
in 1858. At first the service was fortnightly, but on May 1, 1859, the weekly service 
was commenced, and has ever since been continued. Sir Hugh Allan was identified 
with a larger number of commercial and financial corporations than any other gen- 
tleman in the Dominion. 

He married, September 13, 1844, Matilda, daughter of John Smith, a prominent 
dry-goods merchant of Montreal. By this marriage he had thirteen children, twelve 
of whom survive,—eight daughters and four sons. Four of the former are married 
to British army officers, and live in England. Lady Allan died over a year ago. 
He was a life-long member of St. Andrew’s Church, and one of the foremost men 
of the Church of Scotland in Canada. He was knighted by her Majesty in 1871. 
The cable announcement of his death in Edinburgh created a most profound sens 
tion and called out universal expressions of sincerest regret throughout the Do- 
minion of Canada.—JN. Y. Graphic. 
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The East India Line is composed of the following steamers : 


Gity of Manchester. ...... City of London 
City of Edinburgh City of Oxford 
City of Canterbury City of Venice 
City of Cambridge . City of Mecca 

(ity of Carthage . City of Poonah 


The clipper sailing-ships of the Allan Company are as follows : 


Tons. 
@lendaruel Strathearn 
Glenmorag Strathblane 
Glenfinert Ravenscrag 


Glenbervie 
Gleniffer Chippewa... 


§. Patrick. . . . City of Montreal 


Tora, ToNNAGE. 


Atlantic service 

India service . . 

Sailing-ships 
ee UNE 5.5. 66 es arr . . 106,878 


16,857 


— Sir Hugh Allan left a fortune estimated at $15,000,000. 
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WHICH WAS THE TH/EF? 


WiraIN one of our larger Western States, at about the geographical 
centre of the United States, stands an abandoned military reservation, 
No bugle-call nor roll of drum now falls upon the ambient air; the 
star-spangled banner no longer floats from that tall, barren staff rising 
. from the centre of the parade-ground, and the buildings one and all 
show an abomination of desolation. And yet a little less than quarter 
of a century ago this old post, Fort De Foe, was recognized as a prom- 
inent and a necessary frontier station. Many of the older army officers 
of the present day served as subalterns at De Foe. It was in this im. 
mediate neighborhood that the Hon. William F. Cody by his excellent 
horsemanship and matchless shooting won the sobriquet of Buffalo Bill, 
which he proudly clings to yet. Back of the old sutler store may still 
be seen White’s old log-cabin. Poor White! Cody was his ideal, his 
goal, his “ Alpha and Omaha,” as he expressed it. His Liliputian 
stature did not prevent him from imitating his hero in dress, walk, 
speech,—everything, in fact; and he followed his long-haired idol as 
faithfully as hound ever followed a beloved master until a Sioux 
bullet, during the campaign of 776, silenced his warm, manly heart 
forever. 

But twenty-five years ago this garrison consisted of five troops of 
the Twentieth Cavalry; the post was commanded by the lieutenant 
colonel of the regiment. Among the other officers, the senior captain 
present should be in a measure described. The term “in a measure” is 
used because no pen nor brush is capable of portraying his dastardly 
character. It was not that he drank and played poker,—these vices 
in a gentlemanly way were indulged in by all; but he was coarse, 
vulgar, false, dishonest, treacherous, everything, in fact, to make his 
fellow-man dislike and detest him. And yet he wore the uniform of 
an officer of the United States army, and by those who did not know 
him he was regarded as an officer and a gentleman. The chief reason 
why this man, Nixon, was permitted to remain in the regiment was 
owing to the esteem in which his wife was held. Everybody was fond 
of her; those who did not love her pitied her. She belonged to an 
old aristocratic family in one of the New England States, and she was 
a coveted acquisition at all select gatherings. How this well-born, well- 
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pred young woman chanced to marry such a monster as Nixon was the 
yonder of the “ youngsters,” as year after year they joined the regi- 
ment, but it happened in this manner. 

Her only brother, a lieutenant of infantry, fell dead upon the field 
of Antietam. Nixon, then a young and handsome captain of artillery, 
was detailed to take the body of the young officer to the father’s home for 
burial. Miss Clyburn was but seventeen years of age at the time, and 
it was the devotion and tenderness shown by Nixon to her dead brother, 
quite as much as it was the handsome face and brand-new uniform of 
the captain, that won her admiration. When, at the close of the war, 
Nixon came home a full colonel and offered his heart and his hand to 
her she accepted him. They remained at her beautiful old home during 
the interval that elapsed prior to his receiving his commission in the 
regulars, and these few months were the only happy moments the un- 
fortunate woman had known since she married him. Everything to 
embarrass her, to humiliate and disgust her, Nixon took a special 
delight in doing, and he: was as cordially hated by her as he was by his 









































fficers  brother-officers. 
i$ im- Had the old homestead in the East been open to her coming, she 
ellent #§ naturally would have returned there. But her parents were dead, and 
Bill, @ the property had passed into other hands. That Nixon’s rank and 
still #§ emoluments provided her with a home was the reason, and the sole 
1, his § reason, she remained under the same roof with him. She had a num- 
utian @§ ber of warm friends in the regiment among the wives of different offi- 
valk, @ cers, and she frequently paid visits to these when they chanced to be 
ol as @ stationed at different posts. 
ioux About one hundred miles to the southward of De Foe lay Fort 
eatt @ Dingley ; at this post Captain and Mrs. Digby were stationed at the 
time of which we write. Mrs. Digby had just sent Mrs. Nixon a 
s of Mf pressing invitation to come to her at Dingley for a long visit. Nixon 
ant- @ had been unusually bad and unbearable about this period, and his wife 
tain @§ looked forward to her visit to the Digbys much as a criminal under- 
” is Mf going sentence does to his day of release. 
‘dly Lieutenants Trolls, Plunkett, and Lacey should here be introduced. 
ices @§ The former was Nixon’s second lieutenant, and the dislike others enter- 
rse, ff tained for the captain seemed little less than admiration when compared 
his @ with Trolls’s detestation of him; he absolutely loathed him, and never 
1 of # spoke to him save when officially he was obliged to do so. Trolls, 
ow ff however, was extremely fond of Mrs. Nixon. They both were pas- 
son sionately fond of music, and when he knew he would not encounter 
vas ff the centurion, the subaltern would throw his guitar over his shoulder 
nd § and hasten to the former’s quarters. Trolls was a young bachelor, and 
an § he occupied a portion of a double set of quarters. From his apart- 
as.“ ments a communicating door opened into the set in which Plunkett and 





Lacey dwelt. These two were also young bachelor lieutenants. They 
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both slept in the spacious, too spacious, front room which, in the wa 
of furniture, boasted of two hospital cots, a stove the size of the boiler 
of a locomotive, a pine table, and a few chairs branded “Q.M. Dept.” 
The floor was partially covered with buffalo-robes. 

It was well understood throughout the garrison that Mrs, Nixon 
was to leave for Fort Dingley the following morning. The farewells 
had been spoken, and every one, save her husband, was glad of the 
little woman’s good fortune. 

Réveillé had scarcely “gone” the next morning when Captain 
Nixon, showing the effects of the previous night’s potations, sauntered 
into the bedroom of Plunkett and Lacey. He helped himself to g 
cigar from the box which served as a centre-piece for the deal table, 
then looked blandly around. The lieutenants were in bed, also 
awake, but they spoke not. At length Nixon took from his pocket a 
lady’s sleeve button and seemed to be busily engaged in scrutinizing 
the workmanship of the jewel. While he was thus occupied the spir- 
ited call to stables rang out upon the parade. Plunkett and Lacey 
tumbled out of bed and hustled into their clothing preparatory to 
attending this morning ceremony. If they took any notice of Nixon's 
presence it was unobserved.. But the latter did not mind such trifles; 
he was used to them. 

“Say, fellows,” remarked the captain, “do either of you Lei any 
one whose initials are P. R.Q.?” He was still holding the little button, 
closely examining its shank. 

“Pint, Right Quick!” shouted Plunkett, banging out of the room 
and hastening in the direction of the stables. 

“No; why do you ask?” responded Lacey, who was always a little 
tardy at this morning duty which he fancied to be beneath an officer. 

“Why, I picked this button up in my wife’s room, and those are 
the initials on the shank. I wondered who the party might be.” 

Feeling thankful that he had not given even so much information 
as that vouchsafed by Plunkett, Lacey left the room and hurried across 
the parade. 

About ten o’clock the same morning Lacey, who happened to be 
officer of the day, was sitting on his piazza when Mrs. Nixon’s soldier 
cook approached, and, properly saluting, said, “ Mrs. Nixon’s compli- 
ments, and would the lieutenant call upon her as soon as convenient.” 

Putting aside his pipe, Lacey was soon in the presence of the un- 
fortunate little woman. Tears were flowing down her cheeks, and her 
whole appearance denoted abject misery. ‘That beast has been up to 
some of his fiendish tricks again,” mused Lacey ; but he simply said, 
“Why, Mrs. Nixon, I thought you were off for Dingley before this 
time.” 

“Oh, I don’t know what to do,” sobbed the poor woman. “ That 
dreadful man broke open one of my trunks last night, went to the 
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bottom of it, and has taken a box containing every article of jewelry 
[possessed in the world. Not one little trinket did he ever give me. 
They were things I owned previous to our marriage, and old things i 
of my mother’s. What shall I do?” i 

The young cavalryman’s whole heart went out to her at once, and hy 
the manner in which the little sleeve-button had been “ picked up in 
my wife’s room” became apparent. “If I were commanding officer,” 
heanswered, “I would give him a knapsack of bricks to pack in the 
an; but as I am not, I simply suggest that you endeavor to ascertain 
wlat he means to do with the box.” 

“That is precisely why I sent for you,” was the response. ‘“ You 
and he are not at quite such dagger’s points as he and Mr. Trolls, and 
I thought you might do me the kindness to watch him. Of course, 
he means to sell them; but he cannot do so here unless he persuades 
Snyder to buy them.” Snyder was the sutler. 

. “T will see that he does not do that,” was the answer ; “and, as 
the gentlemen of Scotland Yard lose no time when once upon the 
sent, I will be off and report later.” 

The interest he manifested, together with his sympathetic manner, 
ina measure comforted Mrs. Nixon. He hurried along the walk en 
route to the sutler’s store, stopping nowhere save at the door of Trolls’s 
to say to the latter, “Take your guitar and go up and console your 
captain’s wife. I will entertain le mari.” Not knowing precisely how 
to interpret this peculiar order, Trolls seized his instrument and pro- 
ceeded to obey his instructions. 

As Lacey entered the store he saw Nixon in conversation with 
Snyder at the lower end of the room. The captain was engaged in 
tying up a box and Snyder was writing, his paper being on the coun- 
te. A moment later he saw this paper transferred to Nixon’s pocket 
and the box placed in Snyder’s safe. 

“That settles one point,” he mused. “ He has simply put it there 
for safe-keeping, and to prevent his wife from going away. She 
ought to slip down and make Snyder give her the things,—they are 
hers.” Thus the young man argued from an equitable stand-point, 
quite regardless of the law respecting the property of man and wife, 
and also thoughtless of possible obstacles. However, later in the day, 
when they knew the captain was away, Lacey prevailed upon Mrs. 
Nixon to accompany him to the store and ask for her treasures. 

Snyder was the personification of politeness and affability, but he 
made it so apparent that he could not part with the box until he re- 
ceived back the.written receipt he had given Nixon, that it became 
impossible for either the embryonic detective or the persecuted wife to 
give any evidence of the disappointment which they keenly felt. 

Lacey could think of but one way to get possession of the receipt. 
It was not an easy nor a diplomatic method to suggest to the refined 
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woman at his side. But extreme measures had to be resorted to, and 
then she knew Nixon; she knew that he never thought it wa 
bedtime until intoxicated. Lacey would undertake to get him ing 
deeper stupor than usual that evening, and her part of the distastefy] 
comedy was to enter her husband’s rvom during the night and thor. 
oughly search his pockets. Such was the programme, and it was.cgr. 
ried out without accident or suspicion ; but, alas! also without succesg, 
not a vestige of the paper could be found. 

Snyder had promised that so soon as Nixon attempted to remoye 
the box he would report the circumstance promptly to Lacey. 

In this unsatisfactory, uncomfortable state things remained for two 
long weeks. Mrs. Nixon would not be persuaded to leave the post 
until she recovered her jewels; therefore she remained day after day, 
refusing to unpack her trunks, to depart, or—should we blame her?— 
to be reconciled. 

At the end of this period Lacey was much surprised when ap- 
proached by Nixon and asked to accompany him to Piute Station— 
that he was going that far with his wife who had decided to leave that 
day. By way of influencing the young officer, he added, “ Piute City 
is a pretty hot town. The train does not reach there until two o'clock 
in the morning, so we can have the whole evening and the next morn- 
ing there. I promise you a royal time.” 

Lacey’s mind was filled with the box ; he was not thinking of hot 
towns nor of a royal time. In fact, the latter was an impossibility in 
Nixon’s society. 

“T will go if I can arrange it,” he said. “ Why the devil did that 
fellow come to me? I wonder if he suspects anything?” was what he 
muttered as the captain walked away. 

A moment later Lacey was at the store, learning from Snyder's 
own lips that Nixon had just “lifted” the box. ‘I wonder what he 
means to do with it now?” mused Lacey, as he hurried to the com- 
mandant for the leave which was readily granted. 

An hour later Nixon, his wife, and Lacey were rolling out of the 
post in the four-horse ambulance, which the former had also mentioned 
to the lieutenant as an additional inducement. The day was intensely 
cold, and they were all well wrapped up. By a signal, which entirely 
escaped the captain, Mrs. Nixon informed Lacey that her husband had 
the box in his pocket. 

A drive of eighteen miles lay before them, but with four of Uncle 
Sam’s well-cared-for horses as motive power and a young cavalry sol- 
dier on the box, the distance was soon covered. 

Just before reaching the hotel at Piute City, which also served as 
the railroad station, Nixon directed the driver to stop at a small brick 
building, which might have been anything,—a church, a school-house, 
or a gambling saloon. The exterior architecture of the buildings in 
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Pinte City conveyed no intelligence respecting their character. The 
me Nixon entered, however, was the bank. 

“He is going to deposit my things there until I have gone, then 
jewill dispose of them,” said Mrs, Nixon to Lacey, as soon as they 






istef) 
thor. i rere alone. 
8.care “Not while there is a button left upon my blouse,” answered the 





jyal subaltern, who saw Mrs, Nixon was striving to conceal her 





emotion. 

It was a long and tiresome wait there at Piute City. Mrs. Nixon 
preferred not to retire ; therefore nothing was to be done but sit in the 
parlor with her until two o’clock in the morning. At that hour the 
train arrived, and she was rolled ‘away. 





move 







day Her departure seemed to put new life into Nixon; he wanted 
’ e ° . ° . 
‘9. lacey to go out at once and see the town with him. But, inexperi- 





anced as the latter was, he had received his baptism in the line of 
frontier settlements. He knew there was nothing to be learned, and 
heat length persuaded Nixon to retire. 

Immediately after breakfast the twain started forth ; as Lacey con- 
jetured, the bank was their first stopping-place. A young man handed 
Nixon out the box, and the latter rather carelessly slipped it into the 
pocket of his overcoat. 

“Tf that is as valuable as you told me it was, you had better look 
out for it,” remarked the bank official, pleasantly. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” replied the captain, as the two officers walked 
away. 

Scarcely a step did they take without meeting an acquaintance. 
There were old teamsters, old scouts, miners, ranchmen, and now and 
wain an officer with whom they had to pause and chat. With every 
oe of these Nixon felt it was his duty to drink ; consequently by noon 
he was well under the influence. 

“Tell you what we'll do,” he said to Lacey. “ We'll send the 
ambulance back, and wire to have our horses sent over to De Foe 
Station. We can get down there on the afternoon train, and then we 
will only have a ride of six miles.” 

This proving satisfactory, arrangements were made accordingly. 
lacey did not leave Nixon for a moment; wherever the latter went the 
lieutenant followed. He was determined to keep track of the jewels. 

Later in the day they mounted their horses at De Foe Station and 
struck out for the fort. It was a rough and somewhat dangerous ride. . 
There were several channels of a very treacherous river to cross, and 
the large cakes of ice being whirled along by its rapid current made 
fording doubly distasteful. But the post was reached without incident. 

As they trotted up to Nixon’s quarters Plunkett chanced to be 
kaning up against the low railing marking the boundary of the little 
grass plat before the porch. 
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Nixon swung himself from his horse. “Come in, fellows ; come 
in,” he shouted in the merriest of tones.. “ I’m keeping bachelor’s hall 
now, and I want you to dine with me.” 

Lacey had also dismounted and sent his horse to the stables, As 
the captain finished speaking the trio entered the house. Nixon drey 
off his top-coat and threw it on the sofa, saying, “I will go and give 
the orders to the cook.” 

“ Well, if I am to dine out,” remarked Lacey, “I think I bette 
pay a brief visit to my own quarters first.” “ Ditto,” observe 
Plunkett; and they left the room. 

As they were passing out the outer door Lacey said, “ Oh, that little 
parcel I had for the major!” With this he turned back into the room, 
As he took up his little package he saw Nixon’s coat lying where he 
had thrown it. Impelled by what force he knew not, he strode rapidly 
to it, thrust his hand into the pocket,—yes, there was the box! It did 
not take him an instant to decide; he pushed the box into his ow 
pocket and hurried after Plunkett. 

“Oh, if I could only put this box back again!” was his thought a 
he stepped along briskly. “Oh, why did I take it? But it’s too late 
now.” It is doubtful if any criminal fleeing from justice ever experi- 
enced keener mental torture than did poor Lacey as he joined Plunkett 
and pressed on to his quarters. He felt that his guilt showed in his 
face, in his walk, in his every lineament and motion. Did Plunkett 
perceive it? No; there was no suspicion in that frank, honest face, 
A sound behind him made him turn nervously. Was it Nixon in 
pursuit? No; it was only his own setter fawning for his accustomed 
caress, A bloodhound might not have given him more acute pain, 
“Oh, will those quarters never be reached ?” 

Arrived there, he hastened down the hall, through the kitchen into 
an old outhouse that had never been completed. It was somewhat 
dilapidated, but it had a loft. He seized a broken ladder lying near 
by, placed it against the wall of the cabin, and mounted it. He peered 
adown the loft; it was barren and dark. He took the box from his 
pocket and chvew it into the farthermost corner. 

“If they search my quarters they will never think of looking 
here,” he muttered, as he wiped the moisture from his brow and turned 
into his quarters. 

Here several officers were assembled. “ Why must they always 
, flock to a fellow’s room the moment he returns from any point?” 
he muttered, pettishly, though well knowing it was a custom of the 
service. But he wished to be alone. Quite a number were gath- 
ered together there, and they were chatting pleasantly when Nixon 
entered the room. Poor Lacey! his every endeavor to appear un- 
concerned was such a physical exertion that he made himself almost 
conspicuous. 
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“He cannot have missed it yet; he has the overcoat on, too. Oh, 
ty, why did I do it?’ mentally sobbed the poor, frightened fellow. 
‘J would give my commission to get that box back to the pocket 

in,” he sighed, as he moved about the room nervously. 

Nixon seated himself, and with the air of a connoisseur examined 
the cigar to which he had helped himself. A moment later his hand 
gaght his breast-pocket ; with a spasmodic motion it was thrust into 
he other pocket ; then, quite regardless of the notice his action was 
itracting, he bounced out of the room as if shot from a mortar. 

“T told Nixon he’d get ’em if he didn’t let up,” grimly remarked 
the weather-beaten major, to whom Lacey was duly grateful. The 
nerriment following this characteristic observation gave the lieutenant 
few moments in which to pull himself together. But the very best 
he could do left him pale and trembling ; the perspiration was standing 
ot upon his forehead, and he felt positive that in a few moments he 
gould stand before his comrades an accused, if not a convicted, thief. 
It did not seem as if sufficient time had elapsed to permit of Nixon’s 
raching his quarters before he was back. He put his blanched face in 
at the door, and in an unnatural voice said, ‘‘ Lacey, I want to see you 
moment.” 

The poor fellow moved from the room as if going to the block. 
His whole past life was re-lived during the brief period it required to 
rach the hall. 

“My God!” gasped Nixon, “ I’ve lost ten thousand dollars’ worth 
of jewelry 1” 

The excited, almost hysterical, condition of the captain and his ex- 
aggerated appraisement of his loss acted in a measure as an antidote to 
lacey’s suffering. 

“Why, what do you mean?” he managed to articulate. 

“JT mean,” the other answered, “that when I left Piute Station I 
had a box of jewelry in my pocket worth ten thousand dollars, and 
that it is now missing.” 

“Do you think it dropped out while fording the river?” asked 
lacey, feeling that it was only a question of time when the ax would 
fall. 

“T don’t know what to think; I know I am ruined,” moaned the 
captain, as the knowledge of his loss togetlier with the consciousness 
of his base, indefensible act crowded upon his mind. “I must ride 
back to the station to-night and see if by any chance it is there.” 

To his credit, be it said, that even his despicable nature did not 
prompt him to suspect Lacey or any other brother officer at this time. 

“Oh, if I could only give him the box and save him this useless 
journey, and myself the hideous future that is dawning for me!” 
groaned poor Lacey, as he watched Nixon, accompanied by his 
“striker,” trot out of the post. 
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“Tt is impossible; I cannot rest,” muttered m4 springing from 
his bed at two o’clock the following morning. “TI cannot persuad, 
myself that I was justified in doing as I did; notwithstanding this 
the things are unquestionably hers. Every criminal has a contidan, 
I must have mine. Shall I wake Plunkett and tell him?” 9, 
glanced at the innocent sleeper as he spoke. “ No, I will go to Trolls, 
his fondness for Mrs. Nixon and his hatred of the captain should ip. 
fluence him to becoming a willing accessory after the fact.” Without 
pausing to dress, he passed through the communicating door, enteraj 
Trolls’s bedroom, and aroused him. In a few moments Trolls, who 
was an attentive and eager listener, was in possession of all the facts, 

“My dear fellow,” he said, observing Lacey’s discomfiture, “ yoy 
would have been a cad had you acted differently. Bring the box to 
me; I will take charge of it. There will be no danger of any of 
Nixon’s agents disturbing me.” 

Lacey did not wait for a second offer. He went at once to the lof, 
and with some difficulty recovered the box, which he handed over to 
Trolls. A portion of the burden by this act seemed to be removed, 

His next duty before returning to his bed was to write a few words 
to Mrs. Nixon informing her that her box was safe. To this brief 
epistle he did not dare to sign his name, so firmly was he convinced of 
his error and its possible consequences. 

Before the young officers were out of bed the second day afterwards, 
Nixon strolled into their quarters. 

“Well, boys,” he began, “I could not find any trace of my jewels, 
I advertised the loss, offering a large reward for their return, in the 
Piute Citizen, and I have employed a detective, who informs me that 
he is already on the trail.” 

This was cheerful news for poor Lacey to be obliged to listen to 
before breakfast ; but the fact that he was in bed enabled him to veil 
the effect the captain’s words had produced. 

Morning following morning for three long weeks Nixon dropped 
into their quarters, and his topic was always the missing jewels and 
what progress his detective was making. One day at the end of this 
period he ventured a step too far: 

“ Boys,” he said, “do you know my detective tells me that a 
friend of mine, an officer of the regiment, took my box.” 

“Do you mean to insinuate, Captain Nixon, that I am the party?” 
asked Plunkett, springing out of bed and assuming a threatening at- 
titude. 

“Oh, no, Plunkett; there are other officers in the Twentieth.” 

“ Are your remarks intended to imply that I am the guilty one?” 
asked poor Lacey, feeling that the end was at hand. 

“He gave me no names,” was the answer. “He simply said 4 
friend of mine who was an officer of the regiment.” 
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“Jf you see fit, Captain Nixon, to listen to such absurd and repre- 
ynsible accusations from your detective, well and good. But here- 
ifer we must ask you to refrain from all such allusions while within 
ur quarters,” hotly responded Plunkett. 

Trolls was in constant correspondence with Mrs. Nixon; she knew 
iat the box was safely in his possession. When her visit at Dingley 
ms ended she notified Trolls to meet her at Piute Station with the 
px. This he promptly did. He boarded the train as it paused “ be- 
yen days” at the old frontier station, and, shaking her by the hand, 
ave her her jewels. She continued on her journey eastward, .and 
yver afterwards joined the captain. 

Some years later Lacey left the army and made his residence in 
Washington. He had rooms in a building, long since destroyed, 
yhich at one time had served as the head-quarters of an officer who 
gmmanded the Army of the Potomac. It was a favorite habitat of 
ificers and retired officers of the service. 

One evening, about a year after he had left the army, Lacey was 
lying sick in his bed. To his astonishment, the door of his chamber 
wened and Nixon, who had been dismissed from the service, entered 
the room. They had not met since separating at De Foe. They 
datted of this and of that, and finally Nixon left the room. He re- 
med shortly bringing with him some wine and a little paper basket 
if ice cream. Lacey fully appreciated this attention, which was the 
reverse of agreeable to him. He thanked Nixon, who, lighting a cigar, 
aid — 

“T am treating you a little better than you did me that time at 
De Foe.” Before Lacey could reply the captain had left the room. 
They never met again. 

The snows of several winters have fallen. upon Nixon’s northern 
grave. The flowers of several summers have blossomed upon the 
nound marking Lacey’s resting-place to the southward. 

Had the latter been tried by a civil tribunal he unquestionably 
would have paid the penalty of the law. Had he been brought before 
icourt-martial he would have been promptly dismissed from the army. 
Bat now that they have passed into the presence of that Great Judge 
vho decreed “Thou shalt not steal,” their chronicler, with little fear 
of the answer, asks the question, Which was the thief? 
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(Concluded from page 320.) 
CHAPTER IV. 
NAPOLEON’S FOREIGN CAMPAIGNS.—PART II. 


SECTION I. 
RUSSIAN CAMPAIGN. (1812.) 


BEFORE entering Russian territory, Napoleon had made very elaborate 
preparations for his subsistence and transports; in Prussia and in 
Poland he had collected considerable supplies. A treaty with the 
King of Prussia permitted him to count upon two hundred thousand 
quintals of rye, four hundred thousand of wheat, forage, oats in larg 
quantity, horses, and forty-four thousand head of cattle. These de 
liveries were to make a reduction in the war taxes which were «til 
owed France, which country could not contribute very largely to the 
formation of supplies, for at that time she was in great need of means 
of subsistence. 

There were signs of famine in France, and the unbridled specult- 
tion of some large merchants resulted in alarming beyond measure the 
population, which compelled the emperor to postpone his departure 
for Russia and delayed the operation for two months. 

The emperor thought that this delay would enable him to have 
the crops of the Russians consumed by his cavalry,’ and that, his 
transports being thus lightened, he would be able to pursue the enemy 
more easily and to conquer him in one battle. ; 

As long as the Grande Armée was in Germany it did not suffer 
from hunger, provisions being abundant there, and there was plenty of 
money. But, after the passage of the Niemen, and particularly after 
Vilna and Witepsk, the troops could no longer count upon regulit 

1 By Ch. Aubry, Officier d’Administration, Chef des Bureaux de la Direction 
du Service administratif des Corps de Troupe de Gouvernement militaire de Paris 


2The cavalry lived nearly always upon the country. General Brack said 
that during the eight campaigns he had never seen a commissary. 
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aes, and lived a greater part of the time upon requisitions, pillaging, 
marauding. 

After Smolersk was taken the regiments could only live from day 
pday; notwithstanding this scarcity, Napoleon, who deceived himself 
weerning the lot of the soldiers, and who was not always well in- 
(med on matters relating to their subsistence, ordered that fifteen 
dys’ provisions should be carried. 

In this campaign the emperor was thwarted by circumstances, and 
jewise precautions which he had taken at the beginning of the po- 
itieal tension, some months before the passage of the Niemen (24th 
Mune, 1812), did not yield all the fruits which he might reasonably 
expect. 

i us see, then, what was the condition of the Grande Armée be- 
ire this passage, then during the first marches, the first battles, and 
ier Witepsk and Smolensk, up to the Moskwa and Moscow. 

We will finally examine the question of the subsistence of this army 
uring this disastrous retreat, which, commenced in the bloody mud of 
\ojaisk, was to terminate at Dantzig with only some great wrecks of 
this multitude. 
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I, PREPARATION, 





In Prussia and Poland, particularly at Thorn, Kénigsberg, and 
Dantzig, the emperor had established immense magazines; but, in 
gite of that, the cavalry commenced at the beginning of the concen- 
ution to pillage in order to provide itself with forage. Provisions 
vere abundant from the Oder to the Vistula and at the Niemen ; such 
ws not the case with the forage, which was less easily transported : 

“Our cavalry cut the green rye and stripped the thatch from the 
nofs of the houses in order to nourish their horses.” (Comte de 
Sur. 

To support the six hundred thousand men which composed the 
Grande Armée it was necessary to organize very extensive means of 
tansport. Wagon corps were created very similar to the first wagon- 
tains formed. 

There was a difference between the parks of light wagons, called 
tmtoises, and those of the heavy wagons. The first, composed of six 
iundred wagons, could transport six thousand quintals of flour ; the 
woond, formed of the wagons drawn by oxen, carried four thousand 
ght hundred quintals, There were besides twenty-six sesnuaiad of 
mgons loaded with military equipages. 

The provision-wagons were to receive their load from magazines on 
he Vistula, At the time of the passage of the Niemen the troops 
vere to take twenty-five days’ provisions, to be consumed on the other 
tide of the river. 




























5’The wagon-train was formed on the 26th of May, 1807. 
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The greater part of these fine preparations failed ; most of tial” 


wagons could not reach the Vistula, either because of the bad organi. 
zation of the military drivers or on account of the bad condition of 
the roads, the weights of the vehicles, the distances, the exhaustion 
and the hard work of the drivers. 

“ Supplies were gathered on the march. The country being fertile 
horses, wagons, cattle, provisions of all kinds, everything, were gl. 
tained ; they took away everything and also obliged the inhabitants tp 
conduct these convoys. Some days after, at the Niemen, the obstr. 
tion of the passage and the rapidity of the first marches caused the 
abandonment of all the fruits of these requisitions with as much indif. 
ference as they made use of violence in seizing them. 

“ However, in these irregular methods, the importance of the en 
to be obtained would justify the same. It was necessary to surpris: 
the Russian army, assembled or dispersed, to make a sudden dash with 
four hundred thousand men. War, the worst of all scourges, would , 
thus have been shorter. Our long and heavy convoys would haye 
hindered our marches ; it would be more advantageous to live on the 
country. It was possible to indemnify it later; but both necessary and 
superfluous evils were resorted to, for who stops when committing 4 
a wrong? What commander could answer for this crowd of offices 
and men spread out over the country to collect the resources?” (Gen. 
eral Comte de Ségur.) 

Moreover, the elements which composed the army were so hetero- 
geneous that it was impossible to maintain discipline. The Westpha 
lians, Saxons, Bavarians, Spaniards, Italians, Croatians, and Hollander, 
which composed it, pillaged brutally, and it was very difficult to 
prevent them. Four hundred and twenty-three thousand men wer 
assembled upon the Niemen; the addition formed the reserve of 
Marshals Victor and Augerau, the Danish division, reserve cavalry, 
fifteen thousand conscripts; finally, forty thousand sick were already 
in the hospitals. 

Of the six hundred thousand men, only three hundred and seventy 
thousand were Frenchmen, and among the four hundred and twenty- 
three thousand men assembled upon the Russian frontier eighteen 
thousand belonged to the ponton train, the parks of the engineers ani 
artillery,—troops of the administration. 

The best-organized corps was that of Marshal Davout, which co- 
tained five French divisions and one Polish division; in each French 
division were incorporated battalions composed of natives of Baden, #* 
Spaniards, Hollanders, and men from the Hanse towns. It had ag’ 
effective strength of eighty thousand infantry and artillery and fifteen 
thousand cavalry. 

All the men were provided in this corps with twenty-five day 
provisions ; each company possessed masons, bakers, tailors, shoemaker, 
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iths, and skilled workmen. Mills worked by hand had been 
. Misributed to the regiments so as to enable them to grind the grain, 
Mir there were few mills in Poland and in Russia. In brief, the illus- 
ious conqueror of -Auerstidt had foreseen everything and could 
'Bpovide for all the wants of his troops. We will see later how, after 
{wolensk, he regulated the load of the haversacks of his men to the 
wessary provisions, —_ 

Before commencing hostilities the emperor made sure of the means 
¢ supply prepared by the different staffs, and inspected the magazines 

Dantzig and K6nigsberg. He renewed his orders, his reecommenda- 
ims, and sent to the different corps dispatches filled with instructions 
yon the dispositions to be taken to assure the supply of his troops. 
the following passages are taken from one of his dispatches : 

“For such large numbers as these, unless precautions have been 
ken, the supplies of no country will. be sufficient.” He added: “ It 
s necessary that all the wagons should be employed and loaded with 
foar, bread, rice, vegetables, and brandy, except such as are necessary 
jr ambulances. The result of all my movements will be to collect 
fur hundred thousand men upon a single point. Nothing can then 
expected from the country, and the army must have everything 

vith it.” 

Et Let us see now how the dreams of the emperor were assured and 
vhat were the difficulties that were encountered in the execution of his 
nst combinations. | 


I, PASSAGE OF THE NIEMEN; FIRST MARCHES; FIRST BATTLES, 


The army marched from the Vistula to the Niemen, and its stores 
yete sent to the point of concentration by land or by water ; the Prégel 
mas made use of. | 

The picked corps took sufficient provisions to cross the Niemen, to 
prepare a victory and to reach Vilna. Napoleon hoped to be able to 
lave his convoys join at the proper time; he thought also that he 
would be able to seize the magazines of the enemy, which they always 
.Bistroyed ; finally he expected to regulate the supply of his army by 
«4 "signments made from his immense stocks at Dantzig and Kénigs- 
tg, by utilizing the Prischhaff, the Prégel, the Deine, the Vilia, and 
the Frederick Canal. 

Upon the arrival of the army at the Niemen the report was 
neeived of the delay of the convoys of provisions which, lacking 
tither roads, proper organization, or horses, were several days’ march 
rear, Already pillaging was practiced by the foreign troops form- 
ig a part of the army ; the stragglers, already numerous among the 
(erman and other regiments, ravaged the country. 

After the passage of the Niemen (the 24th of July), eight thousand 
lorses died in consequence of the bad weather, and the service of the 
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transports was nearly disorganized from that time. This loss was qui 
to a frightful storm which raged over about fifty leagues of country 
covering the fields and roads with water and caused a sudden {jl in 
the temperature. A very great number of the‘ carriages were aby. 
doned, as they were stuck in the mud. 

The enemy fled and burned everything, not leaving anything 
which would be of service to the invader. With the delay of the op. 
voys, and the destruction and loss of so many of them, such actions of 


the enemy resulted in a great misfortune for the emperor. Finally, i ep 


the Polanders, discontented and oppressed by a large number of troops 
showed little eagerness to furnish them what was necessary. Cong. 
quently pillaging took place everywhere in spite of the efforts of the 
emperor; the foreigners especially had no scruples whatever about 
devastating the villages, private residences, etc. In short, the Russian 
army had taken away everything which it could, and had requisitioned 
the horses, wagons, and guides. In accordance with instructions of 
Alexander, based upon the suggestion of General Pfuhl, effort was 
made to overcome the French by fatigues, distances, and famine, 

Napoleon had forwarded only twenty days’ rations to his armya 
little before crossing the Niemen. 

What he desired was to engage in battle in the vicinity of Vilna; 
but the enemy retreated continually. An attempt was made to catch 
up with them, but it was impossible to await the convoys of supply, 
which, moreover, were nearly disorganized at that time. The emperor 
was then obliged to push his four hundred thousand men into a country 
impoverished by the Russian army. It was impossible for the convoys 
to rejoin the army in time; many of them were drawn by oxen, which 
occasioned delays ; the result was that the convoys, as a general rule, 
only served for the supply of the reinforcements which rejoined the 
army. 

“On the other hand,” said General de Ségur, “ Dantzig contained 
so much grain that it alone could supply the army. It supplied 
Kénigsberg. The supplies were sent by the Prégel on large boats 1s 
far as Vehlau, and upon smaller ones as far as Insterburg. Other 
convoys went by land from Kénigsberg to Labiau, and from there, 
by the Niemen, to the Vilia, as far as Kowno and Vilna, but the 
Vilia was too low to admit of these transports ; it was there necessary 
to substitute some other means. 

“Napoleon hated contractors. He desired the administration 
should organize a park of some Lithuanian wagons. Five hundred 
were assembled ; he did not like their appearance. He then gave per- 
mission to contract with the Jews, who are the only merchants in that 
country; and the provisions stopped at Kowno finally arrived # 
Vilna ; but the army had started out from there.” 

During this time the foreign troops, not nourished by the regular 
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sgies, deserted and blocked the roads, infested the fields, and pillaged 


je Polanders. 
Thiers says that from the Niemen to the Vilna, thirty thousand 









Geman, Dutch, Italians, etc., deserted, and that some French con- 

gripts followed their example ; the men had no salt, he adds, and 
ny thing te Bavarians of the corps of Prince Eugéne, eating only meat, were 
the cop. yized with the dysentery. Many died from that cause. 
tions off Arrived at Vilna, the emperor had ovens constructed there, mills 
Finally, i rpaired, and had transported there everything that he could procure. 
"troops, fla Minsk, Marshal Davout found quite a large quantity of pro- 
Conse. risions ; but what were all these small resources when the numerous 








of the rants of the French army are considered ? 
r abou =The centre column following the road taken by the Russians suf- 
Russi | fred greatly, the country being ravaged. The wings (Davout and 






itionel MM Prince Eugene) were less unfortunate. In Marshal Davout’s army 
ions of @ marauding was resorted to as little as possible and, in every case, ac- 
rt was ording to regular system ; the soldiers were obliged to carry several 





ays’ rations. But the commanders of the other corps had less fore- 
thought, and did not know how to provide for their troops, which 
vas one of the causes of the disorganization which constantly increased. 

Pillaging became more and more frequent ; the Lithuanians were 
dripped of everything and began to execrate our troops, who ravaged 
werything. The horses, fed upon green rye, fell along the roads; the 
Duc de Trévise says that one could only see abandoned wagons, 
broken caissons, and, according to him, it resembled more a retreat. 
The emperor endeavored to deceive himself in regard to the condition 
of his men; he constantly spoke of their twenty days’ rations, con- 
wmed or abandoned a long time before. In short, he said that a 
victory would repair everything; but the Russians constantly fled, 
following the advice of General Pfuhl. 

The Duc de Trévise advised the emperor to adopt a more method- 
ial order of march, and depend upon magazines, as was done in the 
amy of Frederick. This was prudent advice, but he was not listened to. 

The campaign had just been entered upon and already everything 
was melting away; stragglers, sick, and deserters became more and 
nore numerous. The soldiers, worn out by fatigue and hunger, had 
not the courage, said General de Ségur, to knead flour which they 
found and to fire the ovens ; they permitted themselves to die of hun- 
ger. The instructions of the emperor were numerous, precise; but he 
ould not enforce obedience by so many commanders and at the dis- 
lance which separated them from head-quarters. In this vast country 
his influence grew weaker. 

“A very great mind was required for so large an undertaking ; 
ilthough his was very great, it was not sufficiently so.” (General de 


Mgur.) 
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It was under such circumstances that the army, after some bg 
such as those of Vilna, Mohilew, Ostrowno, and Witepsk, entered in 
the greatest disorder this last-named city on the 28th of July, 4 
that time the heat (it had reached 34° C.), fatigue, and the lack gf 
sufficient nourishment had considerably reduced the Grande Army 
Thiers tells us that the different battles only cost the army five or iy 
thousand men, but that, nevertheless, one hundred and forty-foy 
thousand soldiers had disappeared from the ranks, 


III. WITEPSK ; SMOLENSK ; THE MOSKWA AND MOSCOW, 


Witepsk.—U pon entering Witepsk a very small amount of supplig 
were found there; the Russians had deserted the place, and only some 
Jews remained. 

The necessity of organizing magazines and of forming ambulang 
trains, of establishing a new point for repose, for defense, and for de. 
parture, for a line of operations which was very long, obliged the 
emperor to stop there. 

During this time the Duke of Bassano, who had remained at 
Vilna, sent’to Napoleon’s army the recruits, marauders arrested on the 
road, and also the convoys of provisions and ammunition whic 
arrived from Germany and from Poland. 

The emperor thought at first of stopping at Witepsk. “T stop 
here,” said he to his marshals; “I wish here to inspect, to assemble, 
and to rest my army and to organize Poland; the campaign of 1812 
is ended. That of 1813 will come next.” 

Depending upon his magazines at Dantzig, at Vilna, and at 
Minsk, he thought very seriously of establishing his winter quarter 
at Witepsk ; he inspected the surrounding country and ordered the 
formation of store-houses for subsistence. Thirty-six ovens, which 
could yield twenty-nine thousand pounds of bread, were constructed, 
and ambulances were organized. 

In conversation with his lieutenants, he said to them that 1813 
would see the French army at Moscow and 1814 at St. Petersburg. 

“The Russian war is one of three years’ duration,” and, speaking 
to a staff officer, he added, “ As to you, sir, take precautions to sub- 
sist us here, for we will not commit the folly of Charles XII.” 

Each day he went to visit the store-houses of subsistence supplies 
and the bakeries; he was present at several issues and inspected the 
ambulances. 

Everything indicated then that the emperor would pass the winter 
at Witepsk, when, after two weeks’ rest in that city, and in spite of 
the remarks of Berthier, Lobau, Caulaincourt, Duroc, and Daru, he 
ordered a continuation of the march upon Moscow. 

Daru offered as an objection the fact that provisions were already 
deficient in quantity, requisitions hardly yielded anything, and’ that 
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jesmall amount of flour and few cattle which were found were con- 
med by the guard. This minister predicted to him famine, cold, a 
jeert country ; but nothing changed the determination of the emperor. 

Everything indicated, however, that to remain there would be a 
gost prudent course to adopt. 

“An admirable rule, equally in conformity with science and 
jumanity, is to subordinate the plans and military operations to the 
dility of the staff to furnish the supplies.” (Intendant Vauchelle.) 

Upon starting out from Witepsk, the good-will of the inhabitants 
wuld no longer be counted upon. The men complained ; they were 
jalous of the guard, who lacked nothing, they said. Some convoys of 
wovisions intended for other corps had been detained on the way by it. 
Jn consequence of this there was a great deal of hard feeling. Upon 
javing Witepsk it was necessary to give to these soldiers hasty pud- 
ding made from rye ;* but their stomachs, accustomed to bread, threw 
w this indigestible food. In the city three thousand men were seized 
vith dysentery, caused by the bad, improper diet. A fruitless attempt 
ms made to give to the men rye which had been roasted. The bad 
date of affairs increased, and with it the mortality, 

The 14th of August the battle of Krasnoé was fought with the 
Russians, and on the 16th, after a bloody battle, our troops entered 
Smolensk, which was in flames. Six thousand killed and wounded,— ° 
sch was the price of this city, where the army found only ashes and 
nins, the enemy having destroyed all the resources in provision and 
horses and forced the inhabitants to flee. 

During the march upon Smolensk the army had lived from day to 
day,and regular issues were not made. In Napoleon’s instructions 
me finds, indeed, that they were ordered to take upon starting out 
ive days’ provisions ; but it must be seen that the army then had only 
wficient for twenty-four hours. In the first corps, commanded by 
Marshal Davout, there was, however, very good order: supplies were 
busbanded there with the greatest care. There was no pillaging in 
this corps, as the troops were in relatively good condition. 

Smolensk.—In Smolensk, wine, brandy, beer, and even water began 
orun short. It was the same with other articles of food; conse- 
quently the discontentment increased. At this time the French had 
st one-fourth their effective strength and the allies one-half. Many 
men exhausted by fatigue could not follow the columns; and some 
without provisions were seen to pull up the stalks in order to devour 
the grain. The sides of the road were scattered with dying men; 


‘In those countries there is scarcely anything except rye cultivated ; to-day, 
even, Russia produces more rye than wheat, although she exports a great deal of 
thelatter. In 1887 the productions of Russia and Finland were eighty-three million 
hectolitres of wheat and one hundred and eighty-eight millions of rye. (Confé- 
tence sur la statistique faite a la réunion des officiers en 1889-1890.) 
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Germans, Italians, etc., deserted in crowds and formed bands, which 
devastated the fields and lived in abundance. 

The emperor wished to put a stop to this disorder by gaining , 
decisive victory ; but the enemy retreated from him constantly, and 
was necessary to still march forward in order to meet him finally jy 
the plains of the Moskwa. 

The Moskwa.—Valentina, where we lost seven thousand men, 
should have stopped us, for the enemy in escaping us was beyond 
reach ; the emperor preferred to continue the pursuit in spite of the 
bad condition of the troops and their wants on so long a road as that 
from Smolensk to Moscow. 

Upon starting out from Smolensk, Napoleon gave orders to take 
several days’ provisions. He was not misinformed as to the difficulty, 
but he relied upon the industry of the commanding officers and the 
men, says General de Ségur. Convoys had been organized on the 
march with small horses and Polish wagons. These convoys wer 
driven by soldiers. 

Marauding was converted into regular contributions, ordered by 
the commanding officers, but the issues, although always announced, 
were never made. 

The regiments sent detachments of men each evening to obtain 
provisions by making requisitions upon the villages for them. 

“While awaiting the return of their detachments, the men remaining 
with their colors lived upon what they could find along the road; and 
such most frequently consisted of grains of new rye, which they ground 
and boiled. Meat was more abundant than bread, on account of the 
cattle which were driven after the army ; but the length, and especially 
the rapidity, of the marches caused a loss of a great many of thes 
animals; the heat and dust suffocated them, and then when they came 
to water they precipitated themselves into it with such fury that many 
of them were drowned ; others drank so immoderately that they be 
came so bloated they could no longer be driven.” (General de Ségur.) 

Thiers writes, “ It was ascertained that the towns were less plenti- 
fully supplied than was at first supposed, and that upon the lateral 
roads, particularly where the Russians had not had the time to destroy 
everything, there was a great quantity of provisions. With the ex- 
ception of the Guard and the First Corps, all the others had to live upon 
the country.” 

What they particularly lacked was the organization of the admin- 
istrative branch and discipline. All of the corps, with the exception 
of the First, thus decreased in their effective strength. The foreigners 
and ‘the young soldiers, particularly, deserted or remained along the 
roads. Many of them became drunk with the brandy which had been 
found at Smolensk or which they obtained in the villages situated along 
the road. 
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In the First Corps (Davout’s), on the other hand, everything was 
regulated with the greatest amount of detail. The men had what was 
ssolutely necessary in their sacks, clothing, shoes, and each carried 
ixty cartridges, biscuits for four days, and flour for ten, or about 
mough to provide four days’ rations of bread. Each soldier then 
arried about fourteen days’ rations, not an excessive weight, and this 
mabled the army of the Duke of Auerstiadt to be free in its move- 
ments. There were attached, moreover, to this army corps convoys 
ghich carried six days’ supply of flour and hand-mills. They made 
ye of these mills the same as the Romans did, and in twelve hours 
they were able to provide flour necessary for the supply of one hun- 
dred and thirty men; these mills each required sixteen soldiers to 
york them. 

They were also provided with ovens ; use was made of those which 
they found in the country, and the bakers which each regiment of the 
First Corps contained were employed for this work. Under such 
onditions Viasma was reached, and there was nothing but ruins, the 
Russians, according to their system, having burned everything. 
However, some towns were saved, which enabled the French army to 
resupply itself. 

After the battle of Viasma, Barclay de Tolly was replaced by 
General Kutusof, who wished to engage in battle with the emperor, 
and awaited him at Borodino, on the banks of the Moskwa. 

The bloody battle of the Moskwa, which cost France ten thousand 
killed and twenty thousand wounded, and the Russians a total loss 
of sixty thousand men, opened to us the gates of Moscow, which place 
was entered on the 14th of September, the day before its destruction by 
the Russians. 

During the stay of the French army in the capital of Russia 
it was possible to reorganize their regiments, their administrative 
services, and the convoys, and to give the troops some rest, but, as 
we will see later, all that was insufficient. 


IV. RETREAT OF THE ARMY. 


The departure from Moscow was made on the 19th of October, 
1812, after a stay of thirty-five days, during which time it had hardly 
been supplied. The army had six hundred guns, an immense park of 
artillery, and a large number of provision-wagons, wagons and different 
equipages containing the French families forced to leave the capital of 
Russia, employés, wounded, and material of all sorts saved from fire. 

At first it was not thought that a battle would be fought on the 
retreat ; that explains the lack of forethought in reducing the convoys 
to what was strictly necessary ; after the bloody battle of Malo-Yaro- 
slaw, it was seen that it was necessary to regain Poland as soon as 


possible, 
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Berthier and Bessiéres, as well as Daru, foresaw the difficulties tp 
be encountered on the road, the cold, and the deficiency of Provisions, 
but it was impossible to remain longer at Moscow, and it was absolutely 
necessary to leave that place. 

They were nearly cut off from their base of operations ; two cop. 
voys from the magazines of Smolensk had been seized; the fo 
which was scarce, was difficult to collect. In order to obtain it it was 
necessary to engage in numberless skirmishes, even to fight with the 
Cossacks, the number of which increased around Moscow. The peas. 
ants even set fire to their houses in order to drive away our foragers, 
and those who carried provisions to our army were, upon their retum, 
punished with death. 

Upon setting out upon the march ‘the men were nearly all in want 
of good shoes ; their clothing was warm; many of them were dresged 
in furs, which: they had collected in the pillage of Moscow. It was 
only on the evening before the departure that leather to make shoes from 
was issued to them, the emperor not having given the orders to Ber. 
thier, and he having neglected to take any precautions on this subject, 

Napoleon ordered, the purchase of twenty thousand horses, and 
two months’ forage to be provided. In such a desert as that which 
the Russians had created these orders could not be executed, the troops 
being able to shift for themselves at that time only by going to great 
distances. 

Daru thought that by remaining in Moscow he could provide bread 
and meat during the entire winter. He proposed to kill the horses 
which they were unable to feed and to salt them. Wood was not lack- 
ing and brandy was in abundance; nearly all stores had been saved 
from loss, but a part of them were stolen by the men. 

The very first days of the march some of the difficulties of supply- 
ing so many people were perceived ; the roads were obstructed by enor- 
mous convoys, which impeded the movement of the army corps; 
among those wagons there were some that were entirely loaded with 
booty taken at Moscow. “It resembled,” said General de Ségur, “a 
caravan, a wandering tribe, or one of those armies of antiquity returning 
with numerous slaves and loaded with spoils after a great victory.” 

At Malo-Yaroslaw the Cossacks caused disorder in the convoys; 
some of the men of the train were killed almost under the eyes of the 
emperor or taken off to the woods to be executed. With the exception 
of the Imperial Guard we had no cavalry to pursue them, so they har- 
assed our columns upon the march and cut out from them the wagons, 
provisions, and booty. 

At this time, instead of marching his army upon the Kalouga 
road, Napoleon, fearing another battle, decided to take the road to 
Smolensk, already exhausted by our troops, who had travelled over it 
to Moscow. 
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The retreat commenced on the 26th of October ; all the straggling 
yillages and towns were burned so as to leave no resources for the 
Russians who were pursuing the army. 

On the 28th, Mojaisk was entered, where only a small supply of 

visions was found. Fourteen days’ rations had been brought from 
Moscow, and the supply commenced to be lowered, particularly as many 
of the wagons had to be destroyed on account of the lack of horses. 
At the same time the cold became more intense and the number of the 
ick increased as well as that of the deserters. The foreigners espe- 
dally left the army and formed in bands to pillage the neighboring 
towns along the road. 

The 31st of October, Gjatz was gained, and the 3d of November 
the army was obliged to engage in battle at Viasma. For the first 
ime the wounded had to be abandoned on account of the lack of wagons. 
(Thiers.)- The men seized the horses which had been killed and tore 
them to pieces ; then, upon some fires made from the wrecks of the 
wagons, they cooked this bloody meat and devoured it. 

During the following days the cold increased ; the villages were 
devastated, there were no issues made. Many of the men threw away 
their arms, which they had not the strength to carry. The fingers of 
agreat number were frozen upon their guns, which they still held and 
which deprived them of the necessary movements to maintain a small 
degree of warmth, The cold and the lack of supplies forced a crowd 
of soldiers to leave the ranks in order to scatter in the fields bordering 
upon the road, in the hope of finding there bread and shelter. Nearly 
all were encountered by Cossacks and peasants armed with pikes, who 
vounded them and stripped off their clothing in order to let them die 
in the snow. 

Smolensk was the hope of the brave fellows, the officers and the 
non-commissioned officers, who endeavored to provide for their men, 
nourished with horse-flesh and a little rye-flour moistened with snow 
water. The number of deaths was great, and each morning corpses 
marked the location of the bivouacs. 

A convoy of provisions, sent from Smolensk by General Charpen- 
tier, had been received ; but Napoleon sent it on to Ney, who commanded 
the rear-guard. 

As the march progressed the horses, not being shod, constantly 
slipped upon the frozen ground, and succumbed to the cold for lack of 
fodder ; it became necessary to abandon the wagons ; men were seen to 
throw away objects of luxury and valuables in order to take some few 
handfuls of flour.. Finally they arrived at Smolensk, the city which 
had been looked forward to with so much expectation, where they 
expected to find provisions, clothing, rest, shelter. 

It was entirely different: there were in this city some magazines 
insufficiently supplied, because they had furnished the troops in pass- 
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ing ; they contained only seven days’ flour, rice, and bread for a hundred 
thousand men, and no meat. These magazines were, moreover, pillaged 
and did not serve, as had been hoped they would, in resupplying the 
army corps. 

Moreover, of two hundred thousand men, there were scarcely thirty. 
seven thousand in the ranks ; the others without arms were disbanded, 

Then how could issues be made to all these stragglers, who had no 
commanding officer and might present themselves several times to the 
magazines and exhaust them at the expense of the realarmy? On that 
account the gates of Smolensk were closed, and the organized troops 
alone entered first to receive their rations. On that account there 
was an encounter between the men who had not left the ranks and 
those who straggled in the rear of the army. 

When they could enter the city it was not desired to issue rations 
to them. Napoleon had ordered that provisions: should only be given 
to the authorized officers and bearers of receipts, which they could 
exchange for the rations which were intrusted to them. Now, two- 
thirds of the army had no officers. Whose fault was it if provisions 
were not issued at the proper time to these unfortunates? Was it 
the fault of the administrative officers, or the chiefs of staff of the 
army corps? In view of this confusion, how could the administrative 
officers be held responsible? 

Having been refused any issues of rations, many of the stragglers 
rejoined their regiments. Bread had just been distributed; they 
received biscuits and rye-flour, no meat, dry vegetables, and brandy, 
Now, instead of carrying off these stores, they seized upon the sacks of 
flour, taking some pounds from them, and finally went and concealed 
themselves and devoured it. It was the same with the brandy. The 
next day a number of the corpses of these unfortunates were found in 
the houses. (“ Mémoires du Général Comte de Ségur.”) 

Napoleon was very harsh in his dealings with the administrative 
officers. He wished even to have one commissary shot, who had, how- 
ever, done his duty. He did not understand or did not wish to under- 
stand that the supplies had been so much reduced. It was explained 
to him that most of the convoys remained on the road, that many of 
them had been pillaged by our stragglers or seized by the enemy ; and 
he was told that the cattle coming from Germany and Italy had died 
upon their arrival, and that the army of Marshal Victor, and the sick 
and wounded which had been evacuated, had consumed a great quantity 
of stores ; that at one time fifty thousand rations a day had been issued. 
Moreover, the magazines of Vilna and Minsk, which were centres of 
supplies, had not been able to send to Smolensk the stores which were 
necessary to replace the provisions which had been consumed. 

The distance to be gone over was too great and the wants so enot- 
mous and means of transport entirely inadequate. The emperor should 
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then have seen how impossible it was for the administrative depart- 
gents to do better. 

They could not remain at Smolensk, and upon leaving it the troops 
pillaged the magazines; regular issues were, however, made to the 
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anded, The retreat continued then in four columns upon the same road, 
1ad no  sparated by the distance of one day’s march. This was an error 
‘to the [ hich cost us very dear at the battle of Krasnoé, which was fought on 







in that the 16th, 17th, and 18th of November. 
troops During this time Saint-Cyr, obliged to abandon the Dwina, sur- 
there ff passed Napoleon by taking all the roads which he could make use of. 





This system of retreat was entirely different to that which the emperor 
wlopted. The result was the marshal found more stores, marched 
vith less incumbrance, and had his troops better in hand, in order to 
woid the confusion which is customary in large columns, when the 
nen, guns, and impedimenta are heaped up on the same road. 

The loss of our magazines at Minsk and Witepsk was then learned, 
ad that was an enormous misfortune to the army, then deprived of 
werything. At Minsk the enemy had seized more than two millions 
of rations, which represented the supplies of our army for more than 
amonth. There, again, it was not possible to charge lack of fore- 
thought to the commissariat, for their arrangements had been well 
onceived. 
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they Kutusof pursued our troops with but little vigor, for, after Krasnoé 
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vould not have been reached by the French army, whose guns, equi- 
pages, and convoys had just been destroyed or taken by the enemy, 
and whose treasury had been abandoned or pillaged after’ the battle of 
Krasnoé, 

The Russian troops were relatively in good condition, and Kutusof 











itive sid that “he would have halted if bread and brandy were lacking 
ow- @ them a single instant.” 

der- At the passage of the Beresina, our troops, overwhelmed by the 
ined @ cold, exhausted by famine, assailed in advance and in the rear by an 
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and @ honor which they gained in this unfortunate occurrence, and it was a 
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miracle that the whole army did not perish upon the frozen banks of 
this marshy river. 

However, at this passage a very great number of provision-wagons 
and caissons were lost. 

After this disaster the confusion increased ; there was no longer an 
army, and the departure of Napoleon for France carried the disorder to 
its greatest height. 

However, some of the colonels succeeded in retaining their men in 
the ranks; Colonel Marbot, who later became general, was of this 
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number. He constantly occupied himself with the wants of his mep. 
having crossed the Beresina, he returned to the right bank of the tive 
in order to find his chest containing his regimental funds. 

At Vilna immense magazines had been established ; they contained 
large quantities of provisions, liquids, clothing of all kinds, shoes, ang 
arms, collected with the greatest trouble by the administrative depar. 
ment. The greatest efforts were made to arrive there ; as a consequen 
it resulted in a veritable mob, the commanding officers were no longer 
obeyed, and no troop preserved its organization. As at Smolensk, many 
died of hunger at the very door of the magazines. 

The supplies consisted of forty days’ flour and thirty-six dayy 
rations of meat for one hundred thousand men. Had order preyailel 
everything would have been saved; but no one.took the initiative tp 
direct the issues. The staff of King Murat did nothing. 

The administrators, whose duty it was to guard and preserve ql] 
these stores, had received very positive orders from the head-quarters 
of the Duke of Bassano. They did not dare to infringe them; their 
responsibility made them timorous, and they thought they ought not to 
make issues without positive instructions from the commanding officer, 

Thanks to the devotion of Prince Eugéne and Marshal Davout, 
it was possible, however, to distribute provisions among ‘some of the 
troops ; but these issues were made hastily and incompletely. 

Vilna was entered on the 9th of December, and it was hoped tobe 
able to regain one’s strength, and rest for some days and re-establish 
the convoys of the army. During the night of the 10th, fearing tobe 
captured by the Russian forces which attacked the city, it was nece- 
sary to leave the place in haste and to abandon to the enemy all pro- 
visions, materia], fifteen thousand sick or wounded, more than five or 
six thousand stragglers. The last penny which remained in the treas- 
ury, or about ten millions in gold, were also abandoned upon leaving 
this place. 

What there was left of the army then presented a very mour- 
ful spectacle. Famine had engendered among the unfortunates who 
remained in the columns that brutal instinct of preservation which is 
ready to sacrifice everything. 

“Like savages the strongest stripped the weakest; they crowded 
around the dying, often not waiting for their last breath. Whena 
- horse fell they resembled a pack of famished hounds ; they surrounded 
it, they tore it into shreds while quarreling among themselves like 
ravenous dogs.” (General Comte de Ségur.) 

As at the commencement of the retreat, our poor soldiers were 
nourished with pieces of horse-flesh or a little rye-flour moistened 
in snow water, or made into a small cake. As they were without salt 
they seasoned this miserable food with the powder from their cartridges 
It is very well understood how these men were later seized with sick- 
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ys,2s to be deprived of salt for three or four days causes very serious 


When finally the remnant of the Grande Armée arrived at Kowno, 
ie point of departure of the campaign, there remained scarcely twenty 
jousand unfortunate soldiers, covered with rags, and two or three 
jousand men still armed; with a few hundreds of men the intrepid 
Yarshal Ney sustained retreat and allowed these wrecks to reach 
Kinigsberg. 

Four hundred and forty thousand men had been lost, of which 
ymber one hundred and fifty thousand were foreigners.’ In short, 
daborate preparations had been made at the outset of the campaign ; 
int without awaiting the convoys or for the formation of the magazines 
iemarch had been entered upon, and the army was plunged into an 
wknown country, poor, devastated by the Russians; upon returning, 
nads which had been completely exhausted were taken, and our 
mgazines and convoys of supplies had been seized; the cold, the 
fon roads, the lack of forage, and, in consequence, the lack of 
jorses had hastened our downfall, which was completed by the absence 
if proper organization and the disorders of Smolensk and Vilna. 

An eye-witness, the Duke of Fézensac, has sketched in a few words 
esituation and state of mind of our poor men: “ Enormous resources 
were rendered useless by the great distance and the bad condition of 
he lines of communication; the orders were admirably conceived 
ud drawn up, but, for want of time and the necessary means, they 
rmained a dead letter, and our poor soldiers, perishing from want 
spon the highways, questioned the zeal and honesty of the administra- 
tive officers, and said, ‘This is unfortunate, for the emperor constantly 
wncerns himself for our welfare.’ ” 

Now, it was very wrong for these unfortunate men to complain of 
ihe commissariat ; in this disastrous campaign all its members were 
evoted to duty and did everything that was possible. 

They cannot be justly blamed, for they deserved the praises of 
Daru, Marshal Davout, and of General de Ségur. They were in 
wany instances exposed to the same dangers as the combatants, and at 
Suolensk most of them died from over-exhaustion and from the sick- 
ws engendered by the exhalation from the large number of dead bodies. 

General Jomini (“ Précis de l’Art de la Guerre”), in writing con- 
ming the retreat from Russia, thus expresses himself’: 

“An army falling back upon its own country and having a line of 
mgazines can keep its troops together, maintain order, and effect its re- 
tteat with greater security than one which is compelled to be billeted upon 
he country, and to scatter in order to find cantonments for the troops. 

“It would be absurd to pretend that the French army falling back 
fm Moscow to the Niemen, without any supplies of provisions, lack- 

‘These figures are given by Thiers:.‘‘ Histoire du Consulat et de l’Empire.’’ 

Vox. XIII. N.S.—No. 6. 33 
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ing cavalry and draft animals, could do so with the same order gyi 
regularity as the Russian army, well provided with everything, oper. 
ating in its own country, and covered by an immense body of light 
cavalry.” 

All these unfortunate results are attributable, then, to the climate, 
great distances, the lack of proper organization of the troops, particy. 
larly that of our allies, and the unheard-of difficulties of supply fy 
four hundred thousand men,’ with means of transport entirely ingyf. 
ficient in a country devastated and absolutely lacking in wagon-roads, 


SECTION II. 
CAMPAIGN IN GERMANY. (1813.) 


In three months Napoleon recruited an army of three hundni 
thousand men, provided with all necessary material, clothed, armel, 
organized, and ready for battle. 

Dresden, Torgau, Wittemberg, and Magdeburg were the principal 
magazines of this army. They were supplied by means of requisitions 
imposed upon the German countries, and particularly upon Silesia, as 
well as by means of a contribution in money and provisions of fifty 
millions imposed upon the cities of Hamburg, Bremen, and Lubec. 
The generals of the Grande Armée, and particularly Davout at Han. 
burg, took hostages from the inhabitants in order to assure the delivery 
of these contributions. 

Provisions were thus procured for three hundred thousand men for 
two months in the places on the Elbe cited above; a considerable 
number of ambulances were also gathered or collected there, and a 
depot of horses created at Magdeburg. 

It was necessary to exhaust Westphalia and Saxony in order to 
obtain these supplies. King Joseph experienced very serious difi- 
culties in enforcing requisitions, and as he complained of it to the 
emperor, the latter replied (12th March, 1813),— 

“Tt is unfortunate that with the intelligence you possess you will 
not recognize that it is impossible to supply one’s self except by means 
of requisitions; that such means are authorized by the state of war; 
that they have been constantly made use of since the beginning of the 
world. 

“Tn rapid movements it is impossible to obtain supplies by pur 
chasing in the markets. But very little experience in administrative 
matters is required in order to know that since the contractors realiz 
that there will be large demands there will be no limit to their price. 
Moreover, these contractors would not even be able, with only the 
ordinary commercial methods, to provide for the urgent necessities; 
therefore it is very necessary to have resource to requisitions.” 


6 «Famine is more cruel than the fire of the enemy, and want has destroyed 
more armies than battles.”” (Montecucculi.) 
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Marshal Berthier, chief of staff, likewise expressed himself to the 
«ns commanders, and, for example, in writing to Macdonald on the 
ish of June, 1813, he said,— 

«Make contributions for money, impose requisition for linen, cloth, 
Misiher, and seize all subsistence and provisions, so as to provide the 


icy. Mjeventh Corps with a month’s supply of biscuit, bread, flour, dried 


ngetables, and brandy.” 

The emperor, then, provided everything for this great campaign, 
en to the exhaustion of Silesia, where he hoped to drive back the 
weny, and, consequently, to starve him. 

General Mathieu Dumas tells us that the contributions imposed 
gon Upper and Lower Silesia, the richest of all the Prussian posses- 
js, were turned into the army treasury, and that General Vandamme 
warded about six millions monthly. 

The victories of Lutzen, Bautzen, and Dresden appeared to be able 
pslidify the power of Napoleon, but the disaster of Kulm, that of 
laipsic, and the defeat of his lieutenants, obliged him to fight while 
mreating upon the Rhine. 

During the time that it was victorious the army was well enough 
. Myplied, although several corps did not receive at the proper time the 
-Myvisions which were forwarded to them from the magazines upon the 
Elbe. 

General Lewal says in his work entitled “ 'Tactique des Ravitaille- 
wats,” “In 1813 the glorious victories of .Lutzen, Bautzen, and 
Drsden became barren; as in Russia, the army lost less in battle 
lan by sickness and famine.” 

After the catastrophe of the bridge of Elster the disorder which 
mevailed in Russia again reappeared. 

Order and discipline disappeared from the ranks; the number of 
imgglers increased daily, and, the issues being no longer regularly 
mde, a great many men left the ranks and thought only of fleeing as 
wickly as possible and living by the way. 

“From that time that entire crowd, which habitually followed our 
;@my, took the advance: a miserable advance-guard, a dirty train of 
urauders, devouring in advance all the supplies upon the way. The 
order left to the combatants who followed nothing save the poverty 
“iia devastated country, and the unfortunate and shameful example 
thich these furnished was contagious.” (General Comte de Ségur.) 

At Hanau, when the emperor overthrew the Bavarians, he had 


ices. Mearcely fifty thousand men, and upon the arrival of the army at May- 


ace the number of combatants was forty thousand and as many 


i¢s; Mingglers, most of them without arms. (Thiers.) 


The various fortified places occupied by our troops in Germany 
wk from us one hundred and ninety thousand men ; they capitulated 
thn their supplies of provisions and ammunition were exhausted, 
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but after having made use of all the resources which they could pr 
cure. 

Marshal Davout alone, who occupied Hamburg with forty thoy 
sand French and Danes, was unwilling to surrender that place, Th, 
city was amply provided, and not until the 28th of April, 1814, di 
the conqueror of Auerstidt, acting under orders from the Frenc , 
government, consent to a cessation of hostilities. 


CHAPTER V. 
NAPOLEON’S CAMPAIGNS IN FRANCE. 


SECTION I. 
CAMPAIGN OF 1814. 


WHEN the allied armies entered France at the commencement of 
1814, Napoleon, who did not expect to see them cross the frontiers » 
soon, was in the greatest embarrassment. He wanted money, men, and 
supplies. 

“Tn order to obtain funds, without which war cannot be made, he itl 
imposed an additional tax of thirty centimes upon the various contr-# 
butions. He made requisitions for everything and arbitrarily fixed the 


value.” ? (General Comte de Ségur.) 

The decree of December 15, 1813, described the manner of re. 
ceiving the supplies requisitioned; the prefects were authorized to 
appoint a commission to receive the supplies and deliver the receipts 
before issuing the vouchers for the future payment. 

The emperor assembled but few men, the desertions’ were numet- 
ous, the unruly much more numerous still, and the greater part of the 
army was shut up in the fortified places of Germany and Holland or # 
held in Spain and Italy. Of the six hundred thousand men which 
the Chambers had given him, a hundred and twenty thousand men 
only had been raised, and the number of these diminished upon the 
road. 

Arms were needed, and in spite of that Napoleon sent from Tov- 
lon fifty thousand guns to Italy by way of Genoa. We had lost five 
hundred thousand guns in Russia and two hundred thousand in Ger 
many. There were large stacks of arms in the various fortified places, 
and Paris was in need of them. Regarding supplies, they had not yet 
begun to be collected, and Daru, charged with the organization of all 

7 At that time it was not possible to make a loan as it is now; besides, France 
had no war treasury. Germany possesses a war treasury of one hundred and fifty 


millions, placed in the Julius Tower of the Citadel of Spandau ; as for us, we have 
bullion in the Bank of France amounting to two billion five hundred millions. 
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gdministrative services, could scarcely provide for the very first 
ais of the army. 

“The emperor ordered the prefect to provide for the immediate sup-. 

of the fortified places by means of local requisitions, paying or 
mising to pay in a short time for the supplies and cattle seized in 
sordance with authority.” (Thiers.) 

Finally Napoleon gave Drouot, who was charged with the reorgan- 
sion of the Guard, sixty-three millions, the remainder of his personal 
rings, and ordered him to buy horses and to establish workshops for 
manufacture of clothing and equipment. These were established 
) Paris, Bordeaux, Toulouse, Montpellier, Lyons, and Metz. Cloth- 
bgwas made there from cloth which was obtained by paying cash for it. 

Napoleon, taken unawares, wanting material, wagons, carriages, and 
mses, could not form, as for the preceding campaigns, and especially 
brthose of Poland and Russia, those enormous convoys which supplied 

He had to live upon the country, and often upon countries already 
bmiged by countless numbers of the enemy who had swooped down 
wn our beautiful France. 

Certain departments, crowded for several months by the allied 
wmies, lost considerable sums, as much through the requisitions 
niered by the French troops as by the depredations of the enemy. 
mong these departments were the Aube, Marne, Meuse, Aisne, and 
earthe, which were subjected to enormous losses. That of the Aisne 
ist about fifty millions.® 

As there were nearly no convoys in the French armies to provide 
it the subsistence of the troops, recourse was had to contributions and 
muisitions. In the fortified places there were small supplies of pro- 


. Hsions and forage; disorder everywhere, and the greatest lack of fore- 


wht on the part of the authorities and the government, which, like 
ipoleon, did not expect so sudden an invasion of their ational ter- 
ory. The emperor wrote to Augereau, who commanded the Lyons 
imy,— 

“T have destroyed eighty thousand enemies with battalions com- 
wed of conscripts and having no cartridge-pouches and _ scarcely 


- Bothed ; you want draft animals ; seize them everywhere. You have 


* 


vag rm, 


W magazines ; that is too ridiculous.” 
He ordered him at the same time to take the field, in spite of 
lis inadequate equipment, twelve hours after the receipt of his letter. 
The emperor ordered General Marmont to have the great-coats and 
iakos of the prisoners distributed among the conscripts. That would 
mult, says the Duke of Ragusa in his “ Mémoires,” in exposing the 
Inch soldiers to the possibility of killing each other at the first 


8 Which would represent one hundred and fifty millions to-day. 
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At Soissons,* which was a fortified place of great importang af 
that time, there were ceaseless difficulties between General Rusca, why 
commanded the camp, and the sous-préfet. The latter claimed that 
the wood belonging to private parties could not be touched; in ». 
sponse to requisitions for straw and provisions he stated that Soiggoys 
was specially concerned with the supply of the troops from Chalons 
Quesnoy, and Landrecies. He added that as he was unable to furnish 
anything to the camp of the National Guards at Soissons ; the genen| 
commanding should look elsewhere for what was wanting. Every 
day there were new discussions between the civil officials and the mij. 
tary authorities, and nothing was arranged ; the men had to be qm. 
toned in the neighborhood of the city in order to provide for their 
nourishment. Such was the condition of affairs in all the cities 
France exposed to invasion. It was in such disorder that it wy 
hoped to struggle against the thousands of the enemy who surged eac) 
day across the frontier at all points. 

It must be understood that nothing had been prepared, and that the 
Duke of Feltre, then minister of war, had been taken entirely unpr. 
pared. 

In spite of the proclamations of the prefects and those of the 
ministers of the interior, the volunteers were very few in number; the 
National Guards disappeared ; finally discouragement and lack of «. 
ganization were everywhere. Every one was tired of wars; the 
country reserved its strength, demanded peace, and preferred to wait 
with bowed head until the scourge was passed. 

The contractors suspended their deliveries, as payments were not 
made; the National Guard was not able to equip itself. At Lyons 
there was neither artillery, provisions, nor guns. At Soissons four 
thousand National Guards to supply, eight artillerymen to defend the 
place, no guns for half the effective strength, and only two days’ pr- 
visions. All the wagons had been seized to transport the supplies, 
and the neighboring villages could furnish nothing more. Such wer 
the conditions at Lyons and Soissons at the commencement of the 
invasion. 

With the enemy, on the contrary, everything was provided, or, 
least, there was a much better understanding between the command- 
ing officers and more originality. Thus, at ChAteau-Thierry, a smill 
town upon the Marne, the commanding officers of the Russian army 
allowed the municipality a few hours in which to deliver to them eight 
hundred pairs of shoes. In the mean time they took off the shoes of 
great many passers-by (see the work of Fleury relating to the inv 


9 This city was subjected to three sieges in 1814. During the first it was de 
fended by General Rusca, who was killed ; and the second by General Moreau, who 
displayed very little energy and capitulated ; and the third by General Gérard, who, 
like Daumesnil at Vincennes, did not give up the place. 
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jon of the Aisne); the town was threatened to be burned because 
eight hundred great-coats of gray cloth of the same color could not be 
frnished ; the farm-houses in the neighborhood were pillaged, which 
aused the ruin of all the population, the devastation of the fields, the 







Soissons ft utter exhaustion of all the resources. 
Chilon, That is what the enemy did in our country while the civil and 
0 furnish gilitary authorities were arguing upon the matter and could not come 





jany understanding concerning the means to be employed in satisfy- 
ing the wants of our army, 

All of which proves that it is impossible to have two authorities 
intime of war, and that the commanding officer should have supreme 
power in matters concerning supply and requisitions. Moreover, the 
dvil authorities are slow to act; they wish always to protect the inter- 
ats of their constituents; instead of taking decided action they pro- 
wed cautiously and the troops suffer from these delays. 

In 1870 have we not seen peasants, mayors of the frontier depart- 
nents (Marne, Meuse, etc.), responding only very slowly and incom- 
pletely to the requisitions for the French army, and later deliver with 
great haste, caused by fear, the provisions demanded by the Germans. 

In 1814 the Russians and Prussians understood how to enforce 
requisitions ; forage, provisions, means of transport, wagons, boats, 
guides, clothing, shoes, everything was requisitioned or seized. Never- 
theless the issues were not regularly made; thus history tells us that at 
the time of the retreat of the allies on Chateau-Thierry, after Mont- 
nirail, men had not received any subsistence for two days. 

The soldiers, Prussians and Russians, invaded the private houses 
demanding something to eat and drink, overcoming all resistance with 
threats of death, pillaging, sacking, not sparing anything, not even 
the public establishments where their commanding officers had placed 
safeguards, ° 

“They pillaged and ravaged through inclination when there was no 
need for it.” (Thiers.) 

It is to be remarked in passing that the Russians acted less like 
robbers than the Prussians. With the exception of the Cossacks and 
Baskirs, who brought to our country the savage manners and customs 
of their steppes, the Moscovite army left a relatively good impression. 
The Russians of the corps of Wintzingerode, notably, were very 
humane ; they conformed to the orders of Emperor Alexander. It 
was not so with the Prussians, vindictive, aggressive, devoid of any 
pity whatever. Furthermore, the last war has taught us to appreciate 
them, as it has enabled us to form an opinion of these Bavarians, the 
incendiaries of Bazeilles, the murderers of peasants, and the Uhlans of 
Passavant (Marne), 25th of August, 1870. 

Thus the countries were requisitioned and pillaged; and when the 
French army appeared upon the track of the enemy a very small 
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supply of provisions could be found and hardly any resources, These 
difficulties increased those that Napoleon already encountered in pur. 
suing the enemy, the indifference of certain of the population, the 
general discouragement, the fatigue of those about him. 

During this time the enemy constantly made requisitions, having 
brought no convoys and living entirely upon the country. 

The artillery parks were the only ones which followed in the reg 
of the allied armies ; moreover, these parks were resupplied in part by 
the arsenals or French ammunition depots which fell into their hands. 
thus the fall of La Feére procured for them an enormous quantity of 
artillery material and twenty millions of supplies of wood, iron, copper, 
leather, and various other articles and contrivances. (“ Histoire des 
Frangais,” par Théophile Lavallée. 

Not content with making requisitions and draining the material 
resources of France, the enemy compelled the inhabitants to pay to 
them direct and indirect contributions, and laid hold upon all of the 
cash.” They even sold the wood cut in the forests of the departments 
of the Aisne and the Marne. 

Among the general officers of the enemy, Biilow understood how 
to organize a system of contributions. According to the terms of his 
order the provisional prefect was obliged to send in the taxes still due 
from 1813 and the rents falling due in 1814; the time during which 
the payments had to be made to the tax collectors was stated. This 
celebrated Prussian general gave an example to his descendants, who, 
in 1870, applied the principles contained in the order of 1814 in the 
departments invaded. 

In the department of the Marne particularly the tax-payers who 
did not conform to the orders of the Germans were obliged to receive 
and feed a certain number of soldiers, and were shut up in their 
houses with a guard placed at the door. 

In conclusion, we will say that certain districts in the department 
of the Aisne were so ravaged and pillaged that the inhabitants were 
actually deprived of the provisions of the greatest necessity. 

In the district of Laon the peasants of the communes adjoining 
certain stone-quarries took shelter in these with their families, drove 
their herds there, and transported their provisions in order to conceal 
them from the enemy. 

Fleury, in his “ Histoire du Département de l’Aisne en 1814,” tells 
us that the quarry of Colligis served as a refuge for the villagers of 
twenty-two communes: ten thousand men, women, and children were 
there assembled, in addition to eight thousand animals, asses, horses, 
cows, sheep, and hogs. The cattle from the commune were penned in 


In 1870 the Prussians did likewise, but the contributions were imposed by 
them proportionately to the number of inhabitants, and fines were imposed in cases 
of any delay. 
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igether as much as possible, around squares and cross streets of these 
ipmense quarries, some of which were from five to six kilometres deep. 

However, this was not the first time these quarries served as a 
efuge for the inhabitants of the surrounding fields. During the wars 
ofthe League, and when Henry IV. besieged Laon, the peasants of 
ihe neighborhood took refuge in the quarries of Colligis. The entire 
«utry had been ravaged by the Catholics and the Leaguers, whose 
rilences were but the veriest trifles compared with those of which the 
Prussians and Cossacks were guilty two centuries later. 

During thirty-five days these same quarries served as a refuge in 
1914 for the people of the villages in the suburbs of Craonne, who, 
feing before the invasion, contracted there, in a moist and warm 
smosphere, which was soon infected, a number of diseases; many 
perished. 

SECTION II. 


WATERLOO. (1815.) 


The campaign of 1815 was so short that it is hardly possible to 
givean account of the supply of the army which struggled with so 
much heroism on the field of Waterloo. 

During the two months which preceded the advance of the French 
amy in Belgium the emperor had created manufactories, magazines 
of provision and forage, and immense convoys. Everything was 
prepared, at least for the troops who crossed the frontier. 

Napoleon had .sent for Ouvrard: “ Will you take charge of the 
general supply of my armies?” 

“Tt is necessary, sire,” replied he, “to discard the principle that 
vat should support war; regular armies cannot, in our day, live like 
conquering hordes ; in order to be abundantly supplied one must not sow 
the famine. Build up the administrative credit ; instead of requisitions 
and devastations, which have been used up to the present day, establish, 
by the local authorities of the countries conquered, contributions 
vhich will serve to pay promptly for what will be consumed by your 
mies. By this method you will obtain great abundance without 
exhausting your treasury, and by taking care of the interests of the 
people you will provide yourself with new resources. In the other 
ystem you change gold to lead instead of changing lead to gold, and 
you exhaust everywhere and in all things the element of fertility.” 
(Ouvrard, vol. i. p. 198.) 

Some magazines had been created in the vicinity of Maubeuge, 
Charlemont, and Givet, and, with the provisions which could be pro- 
cured in the country, the French troops could have been well provided 
during a campaign of three months. 

It was not until after the battle Waterloo, 18th of June, 1815, 
that a law empowered the government to procure during the year 1815, 
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by means of requisitions, the supply of the armies (28th of Jung); it 
was tardy, but previously the emperor had taken his precautions, an 
if he had conquered the allies there is no doubt but that the troops 
would have been properly supplied. 


CHAPTER VI. 


CONDITION OF FRANCE FOLLOWING THE CAMPAIGNS OF TH 
REPUBLIC AND THOSE OF THE EMPIRE—REQUISITIOns 
ENFORCED ON FRENCH TERRITORY. 


As has been seen from the preceding, the French territory, overrun 
by armies, was nearly ruined by contributions and requisitions, some. 
times imposed by the French army and sometimes by the enemy, 
As concerns the latter especially there was great waste, such as the req- 
uisition of twenty thousand rations of which only one-third were used; 
it was pillaging, destroying houses in order to provide the Prussians 
and Cossacks with material for their fires; the slaughter of animals 
made without order, without any calculations, and in numbers exceeding 
very much what was required; it was robbery, conflagration, all the 
horrors of a war for revenge. In most of the towns the supplies and 
the crops were robbed by the Uhlans, Baskirs, and Cossacks, who 
wasted and burned everything in their wild folly. 

We will make a few remarks concerning requisitions and the legis- 
lation which regulated them during the campaigns from 1792 to 181), 
The requisitions concerning provisions bear the date of 1792. 

A decree of the 2d and 29th of April, 1792, described the meas- 
ures to be taken to regulate the requisitions for wagons, horses, forage, 
and provisions; an indemnity was granted to the citizens upon whom 
requisitions were made, and the commissaries were ordered to give an 
order for the payment. And the decree of the 18th and 24th of June, 
1792, extended to the governors of the districts and to the commis 
saries named by it the right of requisition conferred upon the man- 
aging commissaries of provisions, in cases where the latter could not 
go to such places. 

The decree of the 13th of December, 1792, of the 9th to 28th of 
March, 1793, and the law of the 23d to 24th of August, 1793, com- 
pleted these measures ; that of the 16th nivose, year II., included ina 
general supply all the provisions in besieged cities ; finally the law of 
the 18th brumaire, year III., which, until the law of the 3d of July, 
1877, served as the basis for requisitions, declared that all supplies, 
subsistence, and necessary articles for the wants of the republic were 
subject to be requisitioned without any limit. They were enforced 
under the supervision of the Committee of Public Safety, either by 
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gmmissions charged with supply or by representatives from the armies. 
These measures were completed by the decree of the 15th of December, 
1813, which established a method of receiving the supplies requi- 
sitioned, and by the law of June 28, 1815, which was scarcely carried 
into execution. 

After the war the departmental commissions classed requisitions in 
three categories, as the following: 1st. Those imposed prior to the 
invasion, by competent French authorities. 2d. Those imposed upon 
contractors by the Russian, Austrian, and Prussian commissaries, 
which, in reality, resembled very much ordinary market purchases. 
jd. Those ordered either by the French military authorities or by the 
enemy, and which affected the communes. 

The first were reimbursed or nearly so; the second seannil and 
the loss charged to the municipalities or the individuals. By strange 















‘nemy, @ interpretation of the rights of the parties interested the commission 
le req- @ thought that the requisitions of the third class were not legal, as they 
used; # had been enforced by violence.. -A compliance with them, they said, 





was for the purpose of redeeming one’s life, honor, or the rest of his 
fortune ; or to obtain exemption from the necessity of some military 
or dangerous duty. It was to the interest of all not to refuse these 
requisitions, by means of which one’s personal safety was obtained, at 
least as much as that of the community of the inhabitants, which 
should not then be charged with paying any recompense for objects by 
the loss of which it had been in no way benefited. It was a most 
unjust theory, for those portions of the country which had not been 
invaded did not have to share the financial burdens of the war to the 
same extent as the frontier population, who had been subjected to out- 















1eas- @ rages, threats, and misfortunes. It seems to us that to reason thus 
‘age, @ would extinguish all sparks of patriotism; for if the inhabitants of 
hom § Champenoy, Lorraine, and Burgundy undergo any sacrifices, it is no 





more than proper that their brethren of the other districts should come 
to their assistance by contributing their share of the indemnities. If 
these principles are to be followed it will naturally follow that the 
peasants will conceal their provisions, and thus will act to the prejudice 
of the national army. 

Some communes, however, were indemnified for the requisitions 
imposed under these conditions, but in the most absurd proportions. 
Eighteen hundred francs were taken off the amount of taxes of one 
municipality which had lost seventy thousand. 

Let us note, just in finishing this picture, that the vineyards of 
Marne and Aisne were in several places laid waste; that the planting 
could not be done, and that hundreds of villagers were ruined for ten 
years and even more in consequence of the enormous requisitions that 
they were compelled to furnish, of the fires and devastations, and the 
epizooty which finally seized their herds. 
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In one department the losses were thirty thousand horned animal, 
during the epizooty ; the enemy and the French army had taken ten 
thousand of them, more than eight thousand horses, and five thousand 
sheep. 

Finally, what figures will give us, for the entire country, the 
situation of the farmers at this time? 

All the fields had not been cultivated in 1813: there was not 
sufficient help ; besides, the ravages of the enemy in 1814 had, with the 
shortage of the crops, produced almost a famine. The peasants of the 
countries occupied or overrun by the armies were most unfortunate, 
Many of the towns were absolutely ruined; in 1815 the farms were 
again cultivated with a great deal of difficulty. 

The total production of France approximated the following figures; 

89,000,000 hectolitres, 


“ 


“ 


21,000,000 quintals. 


These figures are given in the statistical tables of the Minister of 
Agriculture; a comparison of these productions with that of 1821 
shows an increase in favor of this last year of nineteen million hecto- 
litres of wheat, eleven millions of rye, seven millions of oats, and 
twenty-one million quintals of potatoes ;'' moreover, the yield by hee 
tare rose from 8} hectolitres to 12,4; hectolitres for wheat. 

In 1816, France being still invaded by foreign armies, and the 
rains having spoiled the crops, there was a famine, and in 1817 the 
average price of a hectolitre of grain was thirty-six francs; it reached 
forty five francs and fifty centimes in June, and on the upper Rhine 
eighty-one francs about the same time.” 

By what precedes it is possible to form an idea of the agricultural 
situation of France after two invasions. 


CHAPTER VII. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION UNDER NAPOLEON I. 


In 1791 commissaries were appointed who fulfilled the duties 
devolving upon the intendants, the commissaries of that time, and the 
comptrollers. 


11 To-day the production of grain reaches about one hundred and twenty million 
quintals, and that of oats eighty-five million. 

12 It is to be remarked that these prices, although very high, did not correspond 
to the equivalent rates of our markets, all provisions having increased considerably 
in price, in consequence of the depreciation of the precious metals, due to the dis- 
covery of the mines of California and Australia. 
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The First Consul finding that a single corps could not assume entire 
darge of the administrative service and control of the troops, took 
from it these latter duties and intrusted them to special officers who 
yere called inspectors. These two corps were distinct and independent 
of each other. 

The first, under the title of inspector, was charged with the organ- 
jation and brigading, the incorporation, the levying and the disband- 
ing of the troops, with the pay and the accountability of the regiments, 
the holding of inspection and the formation of reviews. 

The second, under the title of commissaries, retained all the other 
details of military administration,—the formation and superintendence 
of supplies of all kinds, both for the armies and the fortified places. 
Besides, it was charged with levying contributions in the enemy’s 
untry, with the police of the line of communications, with the con- 
yoys, equipages, provisions, ambulances, hospitals, and prisons. Finally, 
ithad to make issues of provisions, forage, fuel, clothing, camp equi- 
page, the equipments, and to verify expenditures for material. 

The inspectors were then given charge of the regular expenses 
rating to the personnel, while the commissaries had charge of the 
administration, control, and regulation of all the expenses relating to 
the material of war. 

From 1807 to 1813 the emperor formed the troops belonging to the 
wagon train, which rendered great service in Russia, as well as the 
hospital attendants and the workmen connected with the administrative 
department. 

It was with such an organization of the officials and troops of the 
administrative department that it was possible to maintain the dif- 
ferent administrative services of the French armies. In 1817 the two 
corps of inspection and of the commissariat were consolidated into one 
under the name of Intendance. This important reform was effected 
by Marshal Gouvion-Saint-Cyr, then Minister of War. 


CONCLUSION. 


In the preceding chapter the necessity is seen for a corps of admin- 
istrators who are men of good ability, well informed, faithful, coura- 
geous, taken from the army and familiar with its customs. 

What function should this corps fill concerning the supply of an 
amy in the field? It should have charge of both the service oper- 
ating in the advance and that in the rear. 

The first consists, then, of the steps taken to provide the supply of 
the troops by means of resources which they carry with them and those 
found in the zone of operations. 

The purpose of the second portion of the duties of this corps is to 
collect the supplies in the rear and to push them forward to resupply 
the troops and their convoys. 
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In short, it is necessary to supply the men daily without any need. 
less delays and with the least fatigue for them. Reserve stores ang 
provisions must be within reach in order to give them freedom of 
movement. Finally, these supplies must be successively renewed, 
either by means of the local resources or by consignments from the rear, 

When it is possible to fill these conditions of supplies, the com. 
manding general can devote himself entirely to the direction of mij. 
tary operations; that is the end which the administrative officers 
should endeavor to attain, and it is that which our regulations cop. 
cerning subsistence in the field have in view, which it is to be hoped 
will give good results, notwithstanding the great difficulties that will 
be met, 


NOTE GIVING THE ORGANIZATION AND GENERAL OUTLINE 
OF THE DUTIES OF THE OFFICERS OF THE INTENDANGE 
MILITAIRE IN THE FRENCH ARMY. 


CORPS DE L’INTENDANCE MILITAIRE. 


The corps de l’'intendance militaire was reorganized by the law of the 
16th of March, 1882, and the decree of the 10th of February, 1890, 
Its hierarchy is established, and the grades correspond to those of the 
military hierarchy from the grade of captain to general of division, as 
follows : 

Adjoint a Vintendance militaire, with the rank of captain. 

Sous-intendant militaire de la troisiéme classe, with the rank of major. 

Sous-intendant militaire de la deuxiéme classe, with the rank of lieu. 
tenant-colonel. 

Sous-intendant militaire dela premier classe, with the rank of colonel. 

Intendant militaire, with the rank of brigadier-general. 

Intendant général, with the rank of major-general. 

The adjoints a Vintendance are selected from a list of those who 
pass a competitive examination in which the captains of all the arms 
of the service and the officers of administration of the second and 
first classes can compete, provided they have served at least a year as 
a captain or as an officer of the administration, and who are at least 
forty-two years of age. 

The sous-intendants militaires de la troisiéme classe are taken,— 

1. In the proportion of four-fifths of the number, half according 
to seniority and half according to selection, among the adjoints a Vin- 
tendance militaire who have served four years in that grade, either as 4 
captain in the army or as an officer of the administration of the first 
or second class, or as an adjoint a Uintendance, and two years of the 
service must have been in the grade of adjoint a lintendance. 

2. In the proportion of one-fifth of the number from a list pre- 
pared, after a competitive examination, to which are admitted the 
majors of all arms of the service, the majors and the chief officers of 
the administration, without any conditions as to seniority, and also 
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je captains and the officers of the administration of the first class 
sho have served four years in their grade and are recommended for 
yvancement. None of the foregoing can be over forty-five years of 


The sous-intendants militaires de la deuxiéme classe are chosen as fol- 


lows: 
1, In the proportion of four-fifths the number among the sous-in- 


indants de la troisiéme classe, who have served at least three years in 
that grade. ; 

2, In the proportion of one-fifth of the number from a list of those 
sho have passed a competitive examination, which is open to the 
majors of all arms of the service who have served three years in that 

e and have been recommended for advancement, and who are at 
ast forty-five years of age. 

The sous-intendants de la premier classe are chosen exclusively from 
mong the sous-intendants militaires de la deuxiéme classe who have 
grved at least two years in that grade. 

The intendants militaires are chosen exclusively from among the 
wus-intendants de la premier classe who have served at least three years 
in that grade. 

The intendants générals are chosen exclusively from the intendants 
nilitaires who have served at least three years in that grade. 

The intendants generals and the intendants militaires form, as well as 
the general staff, a body divided into two parts, and are placed in the 
reserve at the age of sixty-five years, or sixty-two years in the case of 
ageneral of division or of a brigade. 

The service of the intendance comprises the pay, subsistence, cloth- 
ing and camp equipment, harness, service along the line of march, 
transports, the quartering of the troops, and the regulation of the 
expenses connected with the foregoing. 

The regulation of the expenditures relating to the troops and the 
establishments considered as such, the verification of the expenditures 
of money and material, made by the treasury, or the magazines, or the 
various establishments : 

The regulation and verification of the expenditures of the bureaus 
of recruiting and the service of the military justice, and, finally, the 
command of such individuals who are not attached to troops or who 
serve under contract. 

The operation of the intendance is directed by the corps de linten- 
dance militaire under the authority of the generals commanding. 

There is an intendant général or an intendant militaire attached to 
tach army corps, who is known as the director of the service of the 
intendance for the army. 

The sous-intendants militaires are assigned for duty with the divisions 
and brigades or at the head-quarters of an army corps, and their duty 
is to look after the administrative services under the immediate di- 
rection of the director and under the orders of the generals command- 


ing. 
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The adjoints a Vintendance in time of peace are solely employed jy 
the offices of the sous-intendants or the intendants, and cannot unde 
any circumstances perform the duties of the chiefs of the service, 

The sous-intendants de la troisiéme classe perform the duties of the 
sous-intendants in the principal places occupied by an army corps, jn 
the divisions and brigades, in the fortified places which have sever) 
offices for the sous-intendants, and when there are no sous-intendants & 
la deuxiéme classe they perform the duties of the latter. 

The sous-intendants de la deuxiéme classe are stationed in the pring. 
pal stations of the department which are not assigned as stations to 
the sous-intendants de la premier classe, and in all the other places jn 
the interior and Algeria which have but one office for the sous-intendanty, 

The sous-intendants de la premier classe are stationed in the principal 
places occupied by an army corps and in centres where are also located 
the administrative services. At every principal place in this region 
there are, moreover, two sous-intendants de la premier classe stationed, 
The duty of the first is to provide for the subsistence, and he remains 
always in that territory ; the other, in case of war, upon mobilization, 
joins the intendant of the corps that is mobilized. 

The intendants militaires have charge of the administrative services 
of the army corps; they are known as the directors of the service of 
the intendance militaire of the army corps. 

The intendants generals have immediate charge of the service of the 
intendance in the most important army corps and for the government 
of Paris and Lyons. 

The subsistence branch of the intendance supplies the rations for 
the troops and forage for the horses. Formerly it also provided fuel 
and lights, but these latter are now only provided in time of war. 
There are two methods adopted of providing the supplies: 1, by direct 
action of the department, and, 2, by contract. In the former the 
government furnishes everything, the personnel, depots, supplies, and 
all necessary material. The personnel consists of, 1, officers and 
attached student officers; 2, the clerks and workmen. 

A course of theoretical instruction is given the officers by means 
of lectures, in which the sous-intendants militaires frequently assist. 

The buildings and store-houses connected with the service of sub- 
sistence belong generally to the government; when they are not sufi- 
cient others are rented. The establishments connected with the service 
of subsistence, where the transformation of flour into bread and biscuit 
is effected, are generally designated by the name of manutentions. A 
manutention usually embraces the following: mill grain-elevator, flour 
store-houses, bakery, shed for storage of fuel, a bread-room, rooms for 
storage of biscuits, store-houses for field rations, cellars for the storage 
of liquids and salt meats. 

The following are the supplies usually stored in the manutentions: 
wheat, flours of different kinds, bread, biscuits, rice, dried vegetables, 
canned vegetables, sugar, salt, green or roasted coffee, salt meats, 
canned meats, wine, brandy. 
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In time of peace either the ordinary ovens heated by wood or coke 
ye employed, or the patent steam ovens. In time of war one of the 
jar following classes of ovens are employed: 1, ovens built of 
msonry; 2, portable sheet-iron ovens, of Lespinasse pattern; 3, 
govable ovens: and, 4, field ovens, which can be knocked down and 
yansported on mules. 

When recourse is had to contract as a method of supply the con- 
yaetor must furnish all the necessary means required to fulfill his 
gotract, and receives payment for supplies at prices fixed in the 
ame; particular attention is given that the contractors perform their 
vices with regularity, and that the quality of provisions furnished 
what it should be. The foregoing methods are applicable in French 
yritory during time of peace; but when war is declared and the army 
git upon war footing other means are adopted for assuring the sup- 
plies of the troops. 

The regulation of the 22d of August, 1890, and its numerous 
sppendices, point out the means to be taken under all circumstances 
fr the supply of the troops: 1. During the period of mobilization. 
1 During the strategical movements. 3. During the concentration of 
he troops. 4. During the different phases in active operations. 

Special reserve supplies are accumulated in such places as may be 
weded during the period of mobilization. 

In addition to the rations carried in the haversack, an account of 
which will be given later, the men receive, at the time of starting out, 
jwodays’ rations. The meals are prepared in the morning and evening 
in the stations established along the line of march. By an order of 
the 28th of April, 1888, the organization and working of the stations, 
tamed haltes-repas (which are charged with providing the subsistence 
of the troops on the marches which they make in order to reach the 
pint of concentration), are clearly defined. 

These haltes-repas stations are divided into three classes: The first 
includes those in which the warm meals are issued by the subsistence 
wrvice. The second, where cold meals are issued by the subsistence 
wrvice; and the third, those where warm meals are issued in accord- 
ace with a special agreement made with the authorities of the inten- 
tance. In all stations special care is taken to provide a supply of 
drinking water for the men and horses, 

The supply of the troops during the period of concentration is 
wsured in each army corps by the intendant militaire attached to the 
orps. This individual repairs to the place in which the units of the 
rps are to be concentrated, accompanied by his assistants and the 
weessary working force. " 

Formerly it was maintained that war should support war, and this 
nethod was practiced solely, and the troops lived upon the country. 
later preference was given to magazines formed in the rear of the 
imy and then forwarded to the troops. The movable magazines thus 
frmed are divided into two classes: 1. The supplies of the first line, 
vhich are intended for the immediate use of the troops. 2. The sup- 
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plies from the rear, which the service, along the lines of railroads ang 
lines of communication, constantly forwards to the army according 
to its movements. 

These reserves are resupplied by consignments forwarded fron 
France, or by means of the local productions. The supplies of the fir 
line include for each army corps the following resources: 1, Th 
rations in the haversack. 2. Supplies in the regimental convoys, 
3. The supplies in the departmental convoys. 

The supplies carried in the haversack consist of hard-tack, rice 
salt, sugar, roasted coffee, condensed soup, and canned meats, two 
rations of each, and are termed emergency rations, and are to be used 
only when the emergency is such that the troops cannot be supplied 
by the regimental convoys or by means of the local resources, It jg 
made the duty of all line officers to see that the men husband theg 
rations, and do not use them except when absolutely necessary, and 
further, when such rations have been drawn upon, that they must cause 
the men to refill their haversacks the first opportunity that offers. 

The regimental convoys are divided into two sections, so that there 
is always a reserve of one day’s ration for the corps. They cary 
bread, rice, dried vegetables, salt, sugar, coffee, condensed soup, bacon, 
and canned meats, two rations of each. 

The departmental convoys carry two rations each of bread and 
biscuits, and four rations of the following: rice, dried vegetables, salt, 
sugar, coffee, bacon, condensed soup, canned meat, and brandy, and 
fresh meat on the hoof, two rations. So that the reserve of the first 
line provides the army corps with at least eight days’ rations. The 
departmental convoys connected with an army corps are divided into 
three sections corresponding with the three units of the corps. 

The resources coming from the rear are forwarded from the national 
territory to the army by means of auxiliary convoys. These convoys 
are formed at the commencement of the war from the wagons and 
horses that are obtained from the district of the country in which the 
corps is stationed. They are divided into four sections, each carrying 
complete rations for the corps for one day. 

The management of the various convoys is intrusted to officers 
who are designated officiers d’ approvisionnement. 

The duties of the officiers d’approvisionnement are to provide for the 
daily issues in the corps, detachment, group, or service to which they 
are attached, and also to assist in collecting the local resources under 
the direction of the authorities of the intendance militaire. The assign- 
ment of an officer to such duty is made in time of peace by the 
commanding officer of the corps*with the approval of the general 
commanding in chief. The assignment of the officers for the heai- 
quarters and ambulances and field hospitals are made in time of peace 
by the intendance militaire and the director of the medical department. 

Most precise and exhaustive orders are in force concerning the 
steps to be taken when utilizing the local: resources, either, 1, by 
purchases ; 2, requisitions; or, 3, billeting on the inhabitants. 
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tus English service papers have frequently called attention to the 
igh death-rate from enteric fever among their troops in India, and the 
wlical reports seem to make it quite clear that this disease finds its 
jidims among the young and unseasoned men. ‘There is nothing re- 
urkable about that, however, for the same fatality attends the disease 
mong the young, who furnish the greater number of cases the world 
er, and in civil as well as in military life. Among the English 
wving in India the rate of mortality is over eight in the thousand 
mong men under twenty-five, and under two in the case of those be- 
jen thirty and thirty-five. Again, deaths are five times as numerous 
mong soldiers who have been less than two years in India as among 
those with five years’ service there. 

The United Service Gazette says that two remedies for the state of 
hings are proposed,—to send out older men, and to leave them a 
inger time in India than at present. The former. course is generally 
ed to be the right one, but it involves the discontinuance of recruit- 
ig immature youths, for under the present system it is found difficult 
maintain the rule that no man under twenty shall be sent to India, 
thileto prolong Indian service is impracticable under the short service 
ystem now in operation. 

The same paper gives some medical statistics of interest from the 
ist report on the subject concerning the French army. It appears 
hat in 1891, the last year for which a medical report is made, out 
fa mean effective of about 465,000 officers and men the number of 
ick in barracks amounted to about 670,000, representing a proportion 
i 149.5 per thousand, which gives a higher percentage even than for 
ihe year 1890, when it was 148.4 per cent., and a very considerably 
ligher proportion than in preceding years. The total number of men 
teived in the infirmaries was 183,922, being at the rate of 411 per 
thousand, as against 399 per thousand for 1890, the proportions vary- 
ig from 29 per thousand for hospital attendants up to a maximum of 
37 per thousand in the Chasseurs d’A frique. 

Influenza and diseases of the respiratory organs appear to have > 
itmished the largest proportion of entries among the French troops. 
The statistics of hospital cases for the various army corps point to 
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some extraordinary fluctuations,—e.g., in the First and Sixth 

the proportions were as low as 142 and 161 per thousand respectively, 
whereas in the military government of Paris the Proportion was a 
less than 333, a proportion which was only exceeded in three othe 
districts,—viz., Oran, 386, Algiers, 451, and Constantine, 589, 4. 
showing the effect of habit and service the following proportions of 
admission to hospital are instructive: Officers, 49 per thousand ; nop. 
commissioned officers, 132; men with over one year’s service, 219, 
men with less than one year’s service, 316 per thousand. 


M. Emile Weyl, the retired officer who writes upon naval mattey 
so much and so well, has lately published “ La Flotte de Guerre et I¢ 
Arsenaux,” a duodecimo of two hundred and fifty pages, which give 
the present condition of the French naval service and its personnel and 
administration in a very compact and satisfactory way. 

The matter now published in book form appeared as a series of 
articles in the Journal des Débats at the time of the appointment of the 
extra-parliamentary commission of inquiry into naval matters, 

M. Wey] tells us that the French Ministry of Marine is not made 
of whole cloth, but has inherited a number of the attributes of the old ad- 
miralties, so that it has both civil and military functions. “ Its principal 
business is maritime defense; only yesterday it had the administration 
of the colonies, and at present it retains the charge of the colonial 
army ; but, although, in consequence of governmental incoherence, it 
trains those troops, it has no control of the colonial contingents as soon 
as these put their feet on shore in our foreign possessions. In case of 
continental war the Department of the Marine mobilizes its troops and 
then hands them over to the Minister of War.” 

Since 1870 the Ministry of Marine has been directed sometimes by 
admirals and sometimes by persons from civil life. The present 
incumbent is the twenty-second who has held the office during that 
time. This is a great number when it is considered that continuity of 
direction is particularly needed for proper administration. Of the 
twenty-two ministers who have served under the Third Republic there 
were four who had never served in the navy. In 1892 the portfolio 
changed hands three times, and the same was the case in 1893. 

“And yet,” M. Weyl says, “people complain of the indifferent 
manner in which naval business is conducted! Is it not, on the con 
trary, rather surprising that considerable progress has been made under 
conditions of such instability ?” 

“Tt was thought,” he goes on, “that the creation of a grand staff 
would prove a sufficient remedy for a state of things the precarious 
nature of which was apparent to everybody ; but, if the changes in the 
personnel of officers detailed for this purpose have been less frequent 
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hey formerly were, they still are quite numerous, for the personal 
bierests of the officers of all grades require them to take their share 

ga service. The chief of the general staff executes the orders of 
i minister ; he is especially charged with preparation for war, and to 
9, 4sqmieend that all efforts should converge towards the readiness of the 
ions ofiglet, he is given authority over the directors.” (There are four “ direc- 
ins,’”—of the personnel, the matériel, artillery, and general accounts.) 
iflis duties embrace supervision of construction, armament, move- 
yeats, mobilization, and distribution of the naval forces, the study of 
ieign navies, the coast defenses of the entire world, etc.; but, as the 
jgartment has duties entirely apart from the fighting navy, the chief 






















give odo with maritime defense.” 
No wonder M. Wey] tells us that “le labeur du chef d’état-major- 
yntral est écrasant.” 











M. Wey] says, in his chapter upon the officers of the French navy, 
iat it is only in France and in the United States that middle-aged 
No matter if they have served 









Disgusted with the service, when once they have 
itained the grade of capitaine de frégate they strive for some shore 
ity, and have only the desire to end their careers without again tread- 
ng the decks of a ship. 

Now, among these officers are men of ability, who should have 













eventeen years a lieutenant. 

In the army, M. Wey] says, particularly during a long period of 
pace, if an officer distinguishes himself by an act of exceptional gal- 
m- Mlntry his career is safe, his fortune made. It is very different in the 
uy. During the Franco-Chinese War of a few years back two officers 
mde a successful night attack with torpedoes on the Chinese frigates 











impitaine de frégate, who got a command for his reward; but when 
ie time for his next promotion, to capitaine de vaisseau, came round, 
le minister forgot his service, and he narrowly escaped having some 
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juniors promoted over his head. He has been a capitaine de vaisseqy 
for six years, and all that time waiting for an opportunity to complete 
the three years of sea service necessary for him to become a rear. 
admiral. 

His second in command at Sheipoo, was M. Duboe, a lieutenant de 
vaisseau, who was made an officer of the Legion of Honor, but he re. 
mains a lieutenant de vaisseau, and his name is not even inscribed on 
the special list for advancement. He is forty-one or two years of age, 

But, as M. Wey] remarks, ministers and directors of the personne 
are changed very often, and their successors decline to be bound by 
promises which they themselves have-not made; it is on that account 
that officers who have particularly distinguished themselves are found 
still marking time with their companions in arms. There is a proverb 
current in French wardrooms, that “les bonnes notes n’ont jamais nui 
& personne.” 


Some months ago we gave a number of inscriptions upon the tomb- 
stones of sailors, all based upon the idea of safe moorings after the 
voyage of life. The other day the New York Times, in an article on 
tombstones, gave the following, a variation of the same theme: 

‘Tho Boreas blasts and Neptune’s waves 
Have toss’d me to and fro, 


In spite of both, by God’s decree 
I harbour here below.”’ 


This is found at Middle Haddam, Connecticut, on the grave of 
stout old Captain John Hurlbut, who lies between his two wives. 


Mr. C. Stevenson exhibited, at a late meeting of the Numismatic 
and Antiquarian Society of Philadelphia, a sword-hilt once the prop- 
erty of the famous Prince Eugene of Savoy, given him for his victory 
over the Turks, in 1699. Mr. Stevenson obtained the relic in question 
from the collection of Prince Lichtenstein, in Vienna. It is a won- 
derful specimen of designing, casting, and the silver-worker’s art. The 
material is silver, relieved with gilding, and then chiseled, and is true 
sculptured work, and not repoussé filled with softer metal. The blade, 
which is broken, is double-edged and of the finest steel. The upper 
part of the hilt terminates in an opening bud. The designs throughout 
are symbolic, and of great historical interest. The hilt is adorned with 
the bust of a queen, supposed to be the mother of Maria Theresa, who 
was probably the donor of the sword. 

Accompanying the sword was Prince Eugene’s passport, issued by 
Count de Dreux, and dated July 22, 1708. 

Louis XIV., or rather his minister, Louvois, never did a more 
foolish thing than in refusing Eugene of Savoy-Casignan the troop of 
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ns for which the prince had asked. Louvois hated the Mancinis, 
if which family Eugene’s mother was one, and,. being driven from his 
ntive soil, he entered the Austrian service, to become great alike in 
ihe field and in the council-chamber. He received a regiment of 
jngoons after his first campaign against the Turks, under the Duke of 
Jorraine and the Prince of Baden. When, in 1697, he gave the 
furkish army its decisive defeat, there was joy, not only in Austria, 
pat throughout Christendom ; and this defeat dates the time when the 
Ottoman power began its decline. The story is told that, after Eugene’s 
frst successes, Louvois, jealous of his fast-rising reputation, said, angrily, 
“Heshall never return to hiscountry.” When the words were repeated 
to Eugene he said, “I shall return, in spite of Louvois ;” and so he 
did, some years afterwards, at the head of a victorious army. 

















Some little time ago we noticed that the chief of the German general 
staff had ordered the omission of the course on military geography at 
the War Academy. No cause was given by the German paper from 
which this was taken for such action ; but the reason becomes apparent 
when an editorial in the Army and Navy Grazette is read, for we see 
that military geography and military history are combined in the 
studies made imperative for each German officer, up to a certain rank, 
during the winter months. He has to give in a critical examination of 
some strategical or tactical question, with special reference to events 
that have taken place in actual warfare. No officer is required to give 
his opinion off-hand, but he is expected to read up the chief authorities 
bearing on the subject. The editor says, “ We have just read through 
one of these ‘ Winter arbeiten.’ The officers to whom it was submitted 
were required to show under what conditions advanced posts might 
strengthen a main defensive position, and to base their arguments on 
the effect of their employment (1) at Waterloo by the English, (2) at Ska- 
litz by the Austrians in 1866, and (3) at St. Marie aux Chénes (Grave- 
lotte) by the French in 1870. They had to consult no less than seven 
authorities, whose names were given on the -first page. The essays 
occupied from thirty-five to forty pages, written half margin, leaving 
room for the remarks of the examining officer,—the lieutenant-colonel 
of the regiment. At the end the lieutenant-colonel gives his criticism, 
indorsed by a few lines from the pen of the colonel commanding. We 
were much struck in perusing one of the essays by the sensible notes of 
the examiner, which showed an intimate knowledge of the subject.” 
Thus, while each officer of a regiment, from the colonel down, has to 
acquaint himself with a considerable amount of military history, the 
nilitary geography of the country where the events transpired must be 
well considered also, and in a practical way. 
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For a considerable time after the end of the Civil War the general 
impression seemed to be that the freedmen were not only increasing 
but were increasing more rapidly than the white population, Partial 
counts appeared to favor the idea, especially in certain districts of the 
South, and political economists expended much thought and ink, and 
many words, in arranging what was to be done when the prolific negro 
caught up with the white. 

But an analysis of the last census, by Mr. Henry Gannett, one of 
the experts of the bureau, shows that, (1) the negroes, while increasin 
rapidly in this country, are diminishing in numbers relatively to the 
whites ; (2) they are moving southward from the border States into 
those of the South Atlantic and the Gulf; (8) they prefer rural life 
rather than urban life; (4) the proportion of criminals among the 
negroes is much greater than among the whites, and that of paupers js 
at least as great; (5) in the matter of education, the number of negro 
attendants at school is far behind the number of whites, but is gaining 
rapidly upon that race. 

In the census year of 1790 the whites comprised 80.73 of the 
population, and in 1890 87.80. 

The negroes are distributed very unequally over the country. While 
they are found in every State and Territory and in almost every county 
of the land, the vast body of them are found in the Southern States, 
in those States lying south of Mason and Dixon’s line, the Ohio River, 
the northern boundary of Missouri, and westward as far as Texas and 
Arkansas. They are the most plentiful in Maryland, Virginia, South 
Carolina, and Mississippi, and secondarily in North Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Georgia, Alabama, and Louisiana. On the other hand, in 
nearly all the Northern and Western States they are very sparsely dis- 
tributed, while in many of them there is less than one to a square mile, 

A map given in the report shows the proportion which the negro 
element bears to the total population, State by State. This is a measure 
of its importance relative to the whites. By this map it is proved that 
in three States—Louisiana, Mississippi, and South Carolina—more 
than half the people are negroes. Indeed, in South Carolina three out 
of every five of the inhabitants are of this race. It is seen, further, 
that in all the States along the Atlantic and Gulf, from Virginia to 
Louisiana, together with Arkansas, more than one-fourth of the people 
are negroes; while, on the other hand, throughout the entire North 
and West the proportion of negroes is less than five per cent., and in 
many of the States is less than one per cent. of the total population. 


In these days of iron and steel, the sessile crustaceans, vulgarly 
known as barnacles, have more interest for nautical persons than the 
old enemy of ships, teredo navalis; but that enterprising borer still 
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gotinues his work in innumerable ways and places, to the discomfiture 
man and his inventions. We have lately seen it stated that the 
nvages of the teredo may cost the Louisville and Nashville Railroad 
Company an immense sum by destruction of the wooden piles for 
estle-work crossing the numerous estuaries of their Southern road. 
jn 1871 a stockade of young pine which had been in place only ten 
nonths was found to be completely bored by the teredo. In 1872 all 
iheir piles were sheathed with copper, at a great expense, and the 
ieathing proved ineffectual. In 1876 an outlay of sixty thousand 
jollars was made to creosote all the wood-work, and at present the beams 
ud piles are incased in cement or mortar, in cylindrical cases, and at 
lst the teredo’s ravages have been checked. Over four thousand piles 
yere incased in this way without disturbing the structures they sup- 
ported, and they are stated to be still intact. 

No one who has not examined sections of wood which has been 
abject to the operations of the teredo can realize how completely the 
mass can be hollowed and destroyed, while leaving an appearance of 
wmparative soundness on the external surface. The work of white 
ats upon furniture, in the tropics, is the only thing with which it can 


be compared. 


Not long ago there went the round of the newspapers an account 
if the death of Louis Fatio, at Jacksonville, Florida, at the great age 
of ninety-five. Louis Fatio was a negro, and was one of the two sur- 
vivors of Dade’s Massacre, which took place near Fort King, in Flor- 
ida, on December 28, 1835. Our recollection—subject to correction— 
is that two soldiers escaped, only one of whom reached Fort Brooke, 
the other having been killed on the way there. This negro feigned 
kath at the time of the massacre, and so escaped, as the Seminoles did 
wot scalp all the dead. -Fatio was born a slave of the family of that 
ume, and, like many other slaves of an enterprising disposition, was 
inthe habit of running away and returning to his master after a long 
yriod. This was not an unusual thing for Southern slaves to do, as 
swell known, and many of them went to the Seminoles, where some 
ofthem rose to established places as ‘‘ braves,” but others only changed 
masters. There is no doubt that some of them, of superior intelli- 
gence, carefully fostered the angry feeling of the war party among the 
Indians, led by Osceola, from a blind hatred for all whites. Fatio 
lived for some years among the Seminoles, learning their ways, habits, 
and language, and it was on account of this familiarity that he was 
nade guide when Major Dade started out on his fatal march from 
Fort Brooke. 

Many persons supposed that the negro betrayed the major and his 
mmand, and that his life was spared in consequence, but Fatio always 
denied this. Our recollection is—we have not the book at hand for 
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reference—that Sprague, in his “ History of the Florida War,” give 
an interview with some of the Seminole chiefs, in regard to their gy). 
mission, preparatory to being sent to the West, in which the Indians 
stated that their spies had kept them informed of everything connectaj 
with Major Dade’s command, and that they knew its composition and 
destination before it marched from Fort Brooke. 

One of the many interesting things to be seen at West Point is the 
monument to the-memory of Major Francis Langhorne Dade and his 
command ; and the event will always hold a place in our history along. 
side of Custer’s massacre and that of the Alamo. The three differ ag 
to circumstances, however: Dade’s was an ambush and surprise, pure 
and simple; Custer charged down upon his fate; and the Alamo was 
an instance of treachery after surrender. They have a resemblance, jn 
the wiping out of the sufferers in a manner so complete, and that they 
all died like men. 


The Seminoles, or wanderers, came originally from the Creeks and 
other Indian nations whose hunting-grounds were in that delightful 
country where flow the Nolochucky, the Hiwassee, and the Tennessee, 
looked down upon by the great Smoky Mountains. Their traditions 
do not certainly inform us as to whether internal dissensions or pure 
nomadic instinct drove the “ wanderers” down to the Suwanee, the 
Withlacoochee, and Okechobee ; but even then there was a seceding 
element, small to be sure, who called themselves Miccosukies, who 
stuck to the most remote of the swampy fastnesses, and only joined 
with the rest of the Seminoles on those grand occasions when the in- 
truding white man’s blood was to be shed. When these Indians were 
removed to the reservations of the Southwest there were many who did 
not come in, but continued to lead their old life, in the Everglades, 
seldom seen, and too few in number to be a danger to settlers, 

A Floridian who knows this remnant, lately informed the Wash- 
ington Post that they are rapidly dying out. The game, on which they 
largely subsisted, is becoming scarce, and, although they have always 
cultivated some fields and gardens, they are not able to take kindly to 
hard work. The Post’s informant states that there are not more than 
two hundred of them remaining, in three or four camps or straggling 
villages. One of these is at Cow Creek, in Bravard County ; another 
at Lake Rosalie, in the same county; another at Miami, in Dade 
County ; and still another in what is known as the Big Cypress, on 
Lake Okechobee, right in the heart of the Everglades. The present 
chief, Tallahassee, is about seventy years old, and a fine-looking man, 
who speaks English fluently. He sets a fine example for the few 
young bucks left in the tribe, by leading a clean, sober life, but he 
cannot induce them to go to work and earn their own food and cloth- 
ing. Their neglect of their persons and irregular habits and eating 
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ye making physical wrecks of them, and it will only be a few years 
iefore their villages will be broken up and the handful of those still 
jiving be scattered in all directions. When Tallahassee dies he will be 
meceeded by his son, a strapping big Indian, whom the whites call 
“Billy Buster.” His only ambition is to kill lots of game, and he is 
ao expert hunter and fisher. He considers himself insulted when the 
abject of work is broached to him. The Seminoles keep up their an- 
nual feast, which is called the green-corn dance. It takes place during 
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y along. @ the first quarter of the moon in June. ll the living members of the 
iffer as fH tribe gather at the neighborhood of Chief Tallahassee’s abode at this 
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and days until all have been heard who have anything to suggest for 
the good of the tribe or for their entertainment. This is also the popu- 
lar time for weddings, and often a dozen marriages are celebrated while 
the green-corn dance continues. The dance feature of the gathering is 
something on the order of all Indian dances. They paint their faces 









ks and snd bodies with glaring colors, circle round and round a big camp-fire, 
ghtful @ stamp their feet, and give the short, sharp yelps so characteristic of all 
nessee, MH Indians. They keep up this so-called dancing until they fall ex- 
litions # hausted. Many whites visit their gathering-place at this season and are 
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invariably well treated. 





Most people supposed and still suppose that the installation of 
Maximilian on the Mexican throne was due to the fertile brain of 
Napoleon III., and intended as a blow to republican institutions in the 
New World, effected at a time when we were in the throes of the Civil 
War. He could little foresee that the North would come out of the war 
with two or three armies of seasoned veterans, such as the one with 
which Sheridan made his appearance in Texas, ready to turn the whole 
concern out, root.and branch, if they had not taken the hint, abandoned 













ash poor Maximilian, and returned to Vera Cruz and their transports in a 
they B haste which was undignified, to say the least. And now M. Pierre de 
ways @ Lano, in his book upon the Empress Eugénie, tells us that the Mexican 
y to episode was a “ fairy tale.” 
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“The political influence of the Empress Eugénie,” he says, “ would 
surely be insignificant if it did not extend beyond the debates which 
were the cause of the campaign in Italy. But this influence grows 
more dominating, until it'embraces everything a few years later; and 
when the opportunity for a war with Mexico arises, she asserts herself 
and forces her opinion imperiously. A thousand things have been said 
in regard to the Mexican War; and, in fact, all that has been said so 
far resembles the secret of Punch. Doubtless, many transactions of 
which the emperor was ignorant, vanity and competition were mixed 
up in this expedition, and have distorted not only the end it had in 
view, but also its point of departure. 
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“What is not known is that the war in Mexico was arranged long 
before it occurred, as a novel is planned ; and it was truly nothing but 
a novel, the last page of which was suddenly blurred with blood, to the 
great surprise of those who intended merely to make an idy]. 

“The affair of Mexico was a fairy tale, in which the ogre gets the 

best of Tom Thumb,—nothing more, nothing less; and it was also 4 
revenge of the empress on Italy, which she continued to dislike. The 
empress organized this expedition with Madame de Metternich, beliey. 
ing, in good faith, that they could make Austria forget the loss of her 
provinces by giving her a distant empire to manage. By and by the 
capricious and enthusiastic minds of these two women saw nothing in 
this creation of an emperor and an empress in love with each other but 
a pretty poem, and they did everything in their power to realize their 
dream. . . . When, in 1861, it was discussed in secret with the empress 
what satisfaction should be offered to Austria, the unfortunate Maxi- 
milian and the Princess Charlotte were immediately thought of by the 
‘conspirators’ as those who should benefit by the situation. Gatherings 
and councils took place in a small suburb, at a little distance from 
Paris, between Madame de Metternich, M. de Metternich, M. Hidalgo, 
Madame d’ Arcos, and two or three other persons, who, from motives of 
propriety, I will not mention here, but who will be easily recognized in 
my narrative. They met at night in a villa, the empress carefully 
veiled as if in a domino, and then they planned the future campaign. 
M. Hidalgo, whose ambition was great, affirmed that the Mexicans 
would welcome the French, as well as the Archduke Maximilian, and 
that this expedition would be but a pleasant sailing trip. 

““M. and Mme. de Metternich were not less enthusiastic, and, in 
order to please the empress, approved in advance whatever she pro- 
posed. In vain did the ministry interpose; in vain did the emperor 
hesitate. Nothing prevailed against the decisions of the ‘committee,’ 
The empress and her friend had resolved to have their romance played 
out, and were only waiting for an opportunity to write it. 

‘The empress was also influenced by a personal motive. Still very 
Spanish, despising the Mexicans, she was not in the least sorry to inflict 
on those whom she looked upon as renegades a royalty which would 
bring them near to that Europe which they had renounced, and which 
thus would bring them under her surveillance. Encouraged in these 
ideas by the Spanish society with which she still corresponded and held 
relations, she determined to carry out her plan, and did not rest until she 
had the approval of the emperor. 

“Thus from the dream of two women sprang the most terrible 
tragedy of modern times.” 

E. SHIPPEN. 
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The * Virginia-Merrimac.” 
(From the New York Sun.) 


BEHIND THE SCENES IN THE CONFED- 
ERATE NAVY DEPARTMENT. 


A sia black-edged official envelope, 
bearing the frank of William Hunter, 
chief clerk of the State Department, 
contains a packet of letters which afford 
an epitome of the history of the Southern 
(onfederacy. The letters are from 
Stephen R. Mallory, Secretary of the 
Navy in the Cabinet of the Confederate 
States, and contain orders and instruc- 
tions to the various commandants of the 
Norfolk Navy-Yard, relating to the 
famous ironclad ‘Virginia,’ better 
known both North and South as the 
“Merrimac.” They begin confidently, 
and continue with a suggestion begotten 
of confidence; then they admit that 
damage has been suffered, and urge on 
repairs; then follows doubt, and then 
comes the order, ‘‘Sauve qui peut,”’— 
save all you can and destroy the rest. 
So might the history of the Confederate 
States be written. 

The letters, official copies of the origi- 
nals, were found in Richmond just after 
the war, and submitted to William H. 
Seward, Secretary of State, who returns 
them with his thanks, “‘ having retained 
acopy of them for the files of the 
department.’ The black edging of his 
letter and envelope is the official mourn- 
ing for the death of President Lincoln. 

The first of the letters, dated ‘‘ Con- 
federate States, Navy Department, 
Richmond, February 24, 1862,” and 
directed to Flag-Officer Franklin Bu- 
chanan, is as follows: 


You are hereby detailed from the office of 
“Orders and Detail,” and will proceed to Nor- 
folk and report to Flag-Officer Forrest for the 
command of the naval defenses of James 
River, 








You will hoist your flag on the “ Virginia,” 
or any other vessel of your squadron, which . 
will for the present embrace the ‘““Virginia,’’ 
“Patrick Henry,” “Jamestown,” “ Teazer,’’ 
“Raleigh,” and “ Beaufort.” 

The “ Virginia” is a novelty in naval con- 
struction, is untried, and her powers unknown, 
and the department will not give specific or- 
ders as to her attack upon the enemy. Her 
powers as a ram are regarded as very formida- 
ble, and it is hoped that you may be able to test 
them. 

Like the bayonet charge of infantry, this 
mode of attack, while the most destructive, 
will commend itself to you in the present 
scarcity of ammunition. It is one also that 
may be rendered destructive at night against 
the enemy at anchor. 

Even without guns the ship would be for- 
midable as a ram. 

Could you pass Old Point and make a dash- 
ing cruise on the Potomac as far as Washington, 
its effect upon the public mind would be im- 
portant to the cause. 

The condition of our country and the painful 
reverses we have just suffered demand our ut- 
most exertions; and convinced as I am that the 
opportunity and the means for striking a de- 
cided blow for our navy are now for the first 
time presented, I congratulate you upon it, and 
know that_your judgment and gallantry will 
meet all just expectations. 

Action—prompt and successful action—now 
would be of serious importance to our cause; 
and with my earnest wishes for your success 
and for the happiness of yourself, officers, and 
crew. 


The next letter, written only one day 
before the ‘‘ Virginia-Merrimac”’ ran 
amuck among the United States fleet 
in Hampton Roads, shows more clearly 
than ever how valuable the little ‘‘ cheese 
box on a raft’’ was to the Federal gov- 
ernment: 


I submit for your consideration the attack of 
New York by the “ Virginia.” Can the “ Vir- 
ginia” steam to New York and attack and burn 
the city? She can, I doubt not, pass Old Point 
safely, and in good weather and a smooth sea 
she could doubtless go to New York. Once in 
the bay, she could shell and burn the city and 
the shipping. Such an event would eclipse all 
the glories of all the combats of the sea, would 
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place every man in it pre-eminently high, and 
would strike a blow from which the enemy 
could never recover. Peace would inevitably 
follow. Bankers would withdraw their capital 
from the city, the Brooklyn Navy-Yard and its 
magazines and all the lower part of the city 
would be destroyed, and such an event, by a 
single ship, would do more to achieve an im- 
mediate independence than would the results 
of many campaigns. 

Can the ship go there? Please give me your 
views. 


But the “ Virginia’’ was destined 
never to reach New York. The en- 
counter the following day in Hampton 
Roads, which opened so brilliantly for 
the formidable ironclad, virtually ended 
her career. The first day of the battle in 
the Roads was one of absolute triumph 
for her. She bore down upon the 
Northern war-ships awaiting her in 
utter disdain of the well-aimed shots, 
which glanced as harmless from her iron 
shield as if peas. She destroyed easily 
the ‘‘ Cumberland,”’ the ‘‘ Congress,”’ the 
tug ‘‘ Dragon,’’ and damaged seriously 
the ‘‘ Minnesota.’’ Darkness checked 
her victorious career, and the arrival 
before morning of the ‘‘ cheese box on a 
raft,’”’ the ‘‘ Monitor,” partially revived 


the sinking hopes of the Federal forces. 
The little ironclad was a pigmy beside 
the huge ‘Virginia; but the battle 
between them on March 9 ended with 
the discomfiture of the larger vessel and 
its retreat to the Norfolk Navy-Yard. 
The Confederate government urged 


on the repairs with all expedition. The 
following letter to Flag-Officer Forrest, 
commanding the navy-yard, is the 
second in two days, and indicates the 
anxiety of the government to have the 
repairs completed : 


The work of getting the “‘ Virginia” and the 
iron-plated gunboat in course of construction 
at Norfolk ready for sea at the earliest possible 
moment is the most important duty that could 
devolve upon a naval officer at this time, and 
yet this department is ignorant as to what 
progress is being made upon either. I am not 
advised that a day’s work has been done upon 
the “‘ Virginia” since she went into dock. 

I must request you to keep the department 
informed daily of the progress made on the 
“ Virginia.” If you require additional officers 
or clerks to enable you to have this done, they 
will be sent you at once. ‘ , 

Every means possible to hasten her readiness 
for sea must be exerted, and the department 
must be kept constantly and promptly advised 
of her progress. 
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On March 24, Captain 8. S. Lee super. 
seded Flag-Officer Forrest in commang 
at Norfolk, and received these urgent 
orders : 


You will take immediate steps to raise the 
“Columbus” and “Delaware” in order to use 
them, if necessary, to close the approaches to 
Norfolk. 

You will immediately place the “German. 
town” or “Confederate States,” or both i 
necessary, in such positions as will enable you 
to sink one or both of them at short notice g 
the best point and in the best manner to op. 
struct the approach of the enemy's ships to 
Norfolk. 

General Randolph thinks that either ship 
can be so placed as to act like a swinging gate, 
to keep a passage open for our own use, and to 
sink the vessel at pleasure to close it against the 
enemy. The “ Virginia” must not be shut in, 

In other operations you will consult with 
General Huger, and as the completion of the 
iron-clad boat now in progress is a matter of 
vital interest, you will please avoid decreasing 
the constructor’s force in the operations neces. 
sary to this work. ... 

You will please urge on the manufacture of 
the wrought-iron shot according to the dray- 
ing sent eight days ago for the “ Virginia,” and 
you will report her readiness and preparation 
for action. Please have her in readiness and 
condition ready to move at any moment. Flag- 
Officer Tatnall has been ordered to report for 
the command. 


In Flag- Officer Tatnall’s letter of 
advice, dated March 25, occurs these 
passages : 

Enclosed I send you drawings of the “ Moni- 
tor’ cut from a Northern paper. If we can 
sink her in the Roads, the destruction or ex- 
plosion of every other vessel will be an easy 
task. The capture of one or more of the ene 
my’s steam frigates would enable us to dupli- 
cate the “ Virginia” in a short time. Your ex- 
ecutive officer, Lieutenant Jones, is said to 
have fought the ship most efficiently, and he is 
thoroughly informed about her. Your wrought 
iron shot will not fail, I think, at the distance 
of fifty or one hundred yards to penetrate the 
‘**Monitor’s” shield. 

On the 26th of March, Captain Lee is 
ordered to pack carefully and get ready 
for transportation all the fuel, machin- 
ery, and tools not needed at the Norfolk 
Navy-Yard, as an additional workshop 
is to be established. Secretary Mallory 
adds that Captain Lee will be informed 
as to their transportation. The 380th of 
March comes; the ‘iron-clad gunboat” 
is not yet completed, and Captain Lee 
receives the following letter : 


You are specially requested to urge on the 
completion of the iron-clad gunboat in course 
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seonstruction. The engines and boilers should 
jpin place, her ordnance and ordnance stores 
yady, her crew shipped and exercised, and the 
yssel prepared for action without the loss of 
ghour. All the preparations should progress 
jnultaneously. 

4dvertise for mechanics in North Carolina, 
if you need them, and employ one hundred, or 
sthousand, or more if necessary, but push on 


the work. 
































erman- You are also specially directed to urge with 
both if i possible dispatch the completion of the 
ble you mall iron-clad gunboats designed for the 
Hticeat HE vith Carolina waters, and to go through the 
to ob Albemarle Canal. Call upon Constructor Por- 
hips to t, get his plans and specifications, and set 
him at work, by contract or otherwise, upon 
r ship them immediately. Say eight such vessels to 
g gate, arry at least two heavy guns, and not:to draw 
and to yhen ready for service over five and a half or 
istthe feet. Proceed to work without the loss of a 
tin day. Chief-Engineer Williamson will furnish 
with the motive power. Stimulate your work by 
f the gery means in your power, and if you want 
ter of nore officers, or desire the detachment of any 
asing you have for the good of the service, you are 
= requested to suggest them. The department 
me desires to do all in its power to develop the full 
os powers of the yard. 
a The reputation gained by the Monitor 
and @ *t Hampton Roads has made the Con- 
Flag. MM federate forces anxious to discover the 
tfor @ vulnerable spot, if she possesses one, as 
theletter to Flag-Officer Tatnall, written 
of @§ April 1, shows: 
1e8@ 
The enclosed note sent to me by a friend 
from Baltimore will inform you of some inter- 
oni- esting points about the “ Monitor.” This vessel 
can has achieved a high reputation by her recent 
ex: combat with the “ Virginia ;” and the enemy 
asy no less than our own people, look forward to a 
ne renewal of it as a matter of course, and with 
pli. very deep interest. I confess to a very deep 





interest in your success over her, for I am per- 
fecily convinced that the results of such a vic- 
try may be some millions of money, and 
perhaps thousands of lives, and hence I cannot 
avoid communicating to you matters relating 
tothe “‘ Monitor” which may perhaps have but 
little influence in determining the mode of 
assailing her. 

The Scientific American in a recent number, 
publishes a neat wood-cut of the vessel, and 
gives some data of her ¢gonstruction. She has, 
I perceive, forward, two four-sided ventilators, 
about three feet diameter and three feet high, 
which, it is alleged, slide down even with the 
deck when in action. But little preparation to 
resist boarders exists, it would seem, and a wet 
sail thrown over her pilot-house would effectu- 
ally close the steersman’s eyes. 

Her grated turret, her smokestack, ventilators, 
and air-holes invite attacks with inflammables 
or combustibles, and it would seem that twenty 
men thus provided, once upon her deck, as her 
turret is but nine feet high, might drive every 
man out of her. 
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You will leave your ship and fleet to attack 
the enemy when in your judgment it may 
seem best; and I need not add that I have 
every confidence that you will accomplish all 
that man with such means can. Please tele- 
graph me when you will probably leave, and 
to avoid the leaky telegraph you can say that 
“Captain Smith will leave here at — o'clock.” 

Good, fearless pilots are all important, and I 
suggest that before you sail you confront them 
with the chart. Their refusal to place the 
“Virginia” closer than one mile to the ‘“‘ Min- 
nesota,” notwithstanding Buchanan’s earnest 
appeals, induces me to say this. 


This was evidently the high-water 
mark of expectation as to the ‘ Merri- 
mac.’’ On April 4 hope begins to waver : 


Your telegraph of this date, “that you are 
out of iron for the ‘ Virginia ;’ expected a load 
down last night; not arrived; want it imme- 
diately,” is received. 

I am surprised at the information, It was 
the constructor’s business to advise the depart- 
ment of the iron and the quantity he required, 
and sufficiently in advance to guard against 
the least delay, and the delay of the ship fora 
single hour for the want of the iron is a serious 
responsibility. 

Enclosed I send you a copy of a communica- 
tion from General Magruder, received this day, 
complaining of the criminal tardiness in put- 
ting on the iron, and although he speaks of 
matters about which he is uninformed, I deem 
it necessary that you should furnish me with 
information as to the statement he makes, upon 
the manner in which the work on the “ Vir- 
ginia” has been conducted since she went into 
dock. 

It has been the department’s orders that the 
ship should be made ready for sea in the short- 
est possible time. I must presume that no effort 
has been spared to comply with it. 

You will please, however, without relying 
upon any other authority, urge on the work in 
the yard in the most effective manner, and 
especially upon the “‘ Virginia” and the other 
iron-clad ships, and you will not hesitate to re- 
port promptly any officer, or to get rid of any 
man who fails to put forth every effort to meet 
the demand upon us. 

The crisis demands the extraordinary exer- 
tions of all loyal men, and if your subordinates 
fail from lack of zeal or ability, we must supply 
their places at once. 


On April 10 the “ Virginia” did get 
out of the navy-yard for a short time, 
and on the 11th, Flag-Officer Tatnall 
sent word that he had captured ‘“‘ three 
small vessels and twelve prisoners ;’’ but 
that was the ‘ Virginia’s’’ last effort. 
She went back to Norfolk to protect that 
place. Secretary Mallory, in his letter 
to Captain Tatnall acknowledging the 
latter’s dispatch, remarks, “The ‘ Moni- 
tor’ and her consorts are probably ex- 
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pecting the ‘ Mystic,’ an iron-clad boat 
from New York, and hence did not assail 
you.” 

Now things began to look dark for 
Secretary Mallory. On April 22 he 
wrote that the ‘‘safety of Norfolk de- 
pends, in my judgment, upon the im- 
mediate completion of the ‘ Richmond.’ 
The ‘ Virginia’ must soon be withdrawn, 
and the ‘Monitor’ must be opposed by 
the ‘ Richmond’ or nothing.”” And on 
April 23 this letter was sent to Captain 
Lee, in command of the yard: 


You will, of course, understand that both the 
inconvenience and the risk of night-work have 
been duly considered, and that it is a convic- 
tion of its necessity alone dictates the order. 
Therefore, if you can keep as many men at 
work upon her in the daytime as can work 
advantageously, and can in addition find a suf- 
ficient number of mechanics to form a separate 
gang for night service, you will so organize 
and push on the work. With an overwhelm- 
ing force at your doors, and the prospect of 
losing Norfolk within twenty days distinctly 
before us, it will not do to limit the work upon 
this vessel to one-half this available time. If 
you cannot get men to work at night upon any 
terms, of course we must lay upon our oars 
one-half our time. But I think you will be 
able to find lanterns, and to organize a corps of 
men, boys, or girls even, to hold them, and thus 
enable the mechanics to work at night. If 
practicable, it must be done. 


On May 1 the secretary writes to 
Captain Lee,— 


I have requested you, in pushing on the 
work of the “ Richmond,” to keep in view the 
necessity of sending her here for completion. 
You do not inform me whether night-gangs of 
men are at work on the ‘‘ Richmond” or not. 
This must be done if the men can be found. 
Norfolk is in serious peril, the “ Richmond” is 
essential to its defense, and the work upon her 
must not cease night or day. Men and women 
must be employed without limit to complete 
her, and as the choice of burning her or turn- 
ing her to Richmond may now be forced upon 
us at a day’s notice, I apprise you of it, that we 
may be prepared to save her. 

I have heretofore directed your attention to 
the removal of public property from Norfolk, 
and I have again to say that all valuable ma- 
chinery not really needed for service must be 
boxed or secured and sent away from Norfolk 
at once; and that to-morrow I will designate 
the place to which it must be sent, together 
with all the public stores not immediately 
required. 

Should you not be able to confer with Gen- 
eral Johnston as to the course to be pursued 
towards the public property, you will regard 
yourself as bound to destroy all the public 
property, including the workshops, tools, and 
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dry-dock under your command, if n 
to prevent the enemy from possessing it, 


On May 8 this letter was sent to Cap. 
tain Lee: 


Sir,—You have been informed by Genera} 
Johnston of his contemplated Movement op 
the peninsula, and that Norfolk must Conse. 
quently be abandoned. Also of withdrawing 
from the yard, as directed by General John. 
ston, the public property which may be Used 
against us, embracing particularly the dock 
machinery, workshop, and timber. 

Lieutenant Harrison is ordered to have Mr, 
Myers’s workmen discharged and to report to 
you for duty. Direct Commander Page to 
secure immediately a safe place in North Car. 
lina, at Raleigh, or elsewhere, for a laboratory, 
and to transport all the ordnance stores he cap 
save to North Carolina, keeping in view that 
ammunition and arms are especially to be 
cared for. All ordnance storesand guns which 
cannot be saved must be destroyed. Instruct 
Mr. Peters to remove his stores to North Caro. 
lina, to Raleigh, or elsewhere, beginning with 
the most valuable provisions and clothing, 
You will send nothing to Richmond that can 
be sent to North Carolina. I fear you may not 
be able to obtain transportation for all the 
stores at North Carolina. 

Your gunboats here will enable you to trans. 
port your ordnance stores and such valuable 
machinery as you may be able to save to 


Richmond, and the “ Virginia” and her con. : 


sorts, under Flag-Officer Tatnall, will aid in 
the work. The “ Richmond” must be launched 
at once. You will afford every aid and facility 
to Flag-Officer Buchanan and our sick and 
wounded men to reach Richmond. 

If the “Plymouth” can be towed to Rich- 
mond she must be taken there, and, if not, 
she must be destroyed with other public prop- 
erty. The armament of your gunboats, in- 
cluding the 11-inch gun at Sewell’s Point and 
as many of your best guns as you can save 
must be taken to Richmond or to Raleigh, 


Then follows a series of telegrams, each 
one more emphatic than the preceding. 
On May 5, Captain Tatnall received this: 


Your dispatch informing me that the “ Vir- 
ginia” is detained at Norfolk from derange 
ment of machinery received. We look to the 
“Virginia” alone to: prevent the enemy from 
ascending the James River. Her presence in 
the river is of vital importance, and you will 
please place her there at the earliest possible 
moment. 


On the same day Captain Lee received 
the report of Acting-Constructor Pearce, 
who was to destroy the timber and live- 
oak in the navy-yard, and on May 10 he 
received the last telegram,—*‘ Send up by 
land, as fast as you can spare them, all 
the teams and such wagons, carts, and 
carriages as they can bring.”’ 
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Qn May 11, 1862, the ‘ Virginia,” on 
yhich so much dependence had been 
, drawing too much water to pass 
the James River, was run ashore on 
taney Island, her crew of three hun- 
jed officers and men landed, and the 
wsel fred, and at five o’clock she blew 
p—and with her disappeared the prin- 
gal prop of the Confederacy. 


The Sword-Bearer. 


jave Morris saw the day was lost ; 

for nothing now remained 

Qn the wrecked and sinking Cumber- 
land 

But to save the flag unstained. 


% he swore an oath in the sight of 
heaven 

(If he kept it the world can tell), 

‘Before I strike to a rebel flag 

I'll sink to the gates of hell! 


‘Here, take my sword; ’tis in my way ; 
Ishall trip o’er the useless steel : 

for I’ll meet the lot that falls to all 
With my shoulder at the wheel.” 


the little negro took the sword, 
And oh! with what reverent care! 
Tollowing his master step by step, 
He bore it here and there. 


Athought had crept through his slug- 
gish brain, 

And shone in his dusky face, 

That somehow—he could not tell just 
how— 

Twas the sword of his trampled race. 


And as Morris, great with his lion heart, 
Rushed onward from-_gun to gun, 

The little negro slid after him 
Like a shadow in the sun. 


but something of pomp and of curious 
pride 
The sable creature wore, 
Which at any time but a time like that 
Would have made the ship’s crew roar. 


Over the wounded, dying, and dead, 
Like an usher of the rod, 
the black page, full of his mighty trust, 
With dainty caution trod. 
Vor. XIII. N. S.—No. 5. 
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No heed he gave to the flying ball, 
No heed to the bursting shell ; 

His duty was something more than life, 
And he strove to do it well. 


Down, with our starry flag apeak, 
In the whirling sea we sank ; 
And captain and crew and the sword- 
bearer 
Were washed from the bloody plank. 


They picked us up from the hungry 
waves,— 
Alas! not all. And where, 
Where is the faithful negro lad? 
‘* Back oars! avast! look there!’ 


We looked, and as heaven may save my 
soul, 
I pledge you a sailor’s word, 
There, fathoms deep in the sea he lay, 
Still grasping his master’s sword. 


We drew him out; and many an hour 
We wrought with his rigid form, 
Ere the almost smothered spark of life 

By slow degrees grew warm. 


The first dull glance that his eyeballs 
rolled 
Was down toward his shrunken hand ; 
And he smiled, and closed his eyes again, 
As they fell on the rescued brand. 


And no one touched the sacred sword, 
Till at length, when Morris came, 

The little negro stretched it out, 
With his eager eyes aflame. 


And if Morris wrung the poor boy’s 
hand, 
And his words seemed hard to speak, 
And tears ran down his manly cheeks, 
What tongue shall call him weak ? 
GrorcE H. Boxer. 


The Largest in the World. 
(From the Chicago Inter-Ocean.) 


How many people in Chicago know 
that with all her other great industries 
there is also found here the largest soap 
and washing-powder business in the 
world, The N. K. Fairbank Company, 

35 
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with their factories in Chicago, St. Louis, 
and Guttenberg, being, without doubt, 
the largest producers of soap products 
in the United States. This great busi- 
ness is not of mushroom growth, but the 
result of persistent effort, broad business 
methods, and intelligent and discrimi- 
nating advertising. 

Many brands of soap are made in these 
factories, but Chicago is best acquainted 
with Santa Claus, which long ago found 
favor with those who care for our homes. 
Gold Dust Washing Powder is known in 
every hamlet of the United States, it be- 
ing every where recognized as the leading 
product of its kind. 

Announcement is now made that The 
N. K. Fairbank Company are about to 
take another step forward—to turn an- 
other page in their history of progress— 
by introducing another new soap. This 
will shortly be advertised in a most 
striking and original manner. 

For twenty-five years this company 
was likewise the leading lard producer 
of the world, and abandoned lard merely 
because a new world was to be conquered. 
With keen business perception they saw 
in cotton-seed oil the basis for a still 
larger business in a more healthful, more 
economical, and in every way more de- 
sirable food product than lard. When 
this new product was perfected and their 
plans carefully arranged, they turned 
their attention from the lard business, 
and with a courage born of the confi- 
dence that they had produced what the 
world had so long demanded,—viz., a 
substitute for lard,—they launched “ Cot- 
tolene.’’ The quick acceptance by the 
public of this really meritorious article 
attracted the attention of the ever-ready 
imitator, and the market was soon flooded 
with imitations sailing under colors of 
all descriptions. But Cottolene was first 
in the hearts of the people, and those 
who use it are not at all likely to go back 
to lard or accept an imitation. 

The N. K. Fairbank Company attrib- 
ute their success to the merit of the arti- 
cles they produce; to the fact that their 
products are staple necessities of life, not 
luxuries, and to careful, thoughtful, per- 
sistent newspaper advertising, which they 
continue through all seasons, in hard 
times and in good. Surely this is a far 
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wiser plan than the occasional blast of 
trumpets and spasmodic efforts often 
characteristic of others. 

In the advertising branch of the busi. 
ness they are represented by the wall. 
known firm of N. W. Ayer & Son, of 
Philadelphia, who purchase all their ad- 
vertising space. 

Another fact that may not be gene. 
ally known is that The N. K. Fairbank 
Company is conducted as one of the de. 
partments of the American Cotton (jj 
Company. This fusion of business foros 
was consummated for the sake of th 
greater facilities that ensue from a dire 
connection with the cotton-seed mills ty 
supply the public with the purest articl 
at so much less cost. 

Surely no Chicago industry hy 
achieved greater success than The N. K, 
Fairbank Company. 


The Trip to India. 
(From the New York Sun.) 


CONTRASTS OF THE CAPE VOYAGE, THE 
OVERLAND ROUTE, AND THE sur 
CANAL. 


‘‘You recall, perhaps,’’ said the re. 
turned East Indian, ‘that Colond 
Newcome, in making his final visit home 
from India, came by the so-called over. 
land route across the desert from the 
head of the Red Sea to Cairo? Thack. 
eray, himself an East Indian by birth, 
was sent to England as a child, but he 
came by way of the Cape of Good Hope 
and St. Helena, and caught a glimpse of 
the exiled Napoleon. There must be 
yet a few persons living who recall the 
time when Thackeray’s voyage was the 
one everybody made in going from Indis 
to England, and there are, of cours, 
thousands that have made the caravan 
journey, as it is only a quarter of a cer- 
tury since the opening of the Suez Canal. 
That last even has done more than any 
other one thing to make life in British 
India endurable, for the cutting of the 
canal has reduced the journey home to 
a fortnight less, and brought the round 
trip ticket down to eighty-five pounds. 
The price one way by the caravan route 
was one hundred and twenty pounds, just 
about the cost of a trip around the 
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goridin our day. Thackeray’s journey 
yas a matter of months, Colonel New- 
me’s 2 matter of weeks, that of the 
fast Indian now a matter of days. 
“Lieutenant Waghorn was the man 
to lay down and establish the caravan 
route. It soon became a regular freight 
wd passenger line. It was from Suez 
jo Cairo, a distance of seventy miles, 
ysually made in about three days. The 
freight was carried on the backs of 
camels, and the passengers rode in a 
mde diligence drawn by mules. There 
were caravansérais every five miles, 
where the mules were changed, and at 
some of these there was food to be had. 
The great stand-by was ‘spatchcock.’ 
When the natives in charge of a cara- 
vansérat spied an approaching caravan 
they instantly rushed out, caught some 
fowls, wrung their necks, and an hour 
later served them, scarce dead, to the 
travelers. Hence the name spatchcock. 
That journey across the desert was most 
trying to women and children, and the 
milroad from Suez to Cairo in 1859 was 
hailed as a vast improvement over the 
caravan method of travel. 
“Ten years later came the canal. 
The digging of the canal practically 
destroyed Suez, for the port is some dis- 
tance from the city, dnd a busy town 
with a large hotel and many small ones 
has been transformed into a dust-heap in 
thedesert. The canal, in destroying one 
town, built up the others; for Port Said 
and Ismailia are creatures of the canal. 
The former used to be one of the worst 
places on earth, and at ordinary times 
one of the dullest. The vicious Levan- 
tines, of all Eastern races, and the 
equally vicious Europeans from every 
part of the Continent, seemed to wake 
into activity only at the approach of a 
ship. Then dance-houses, gambling- 
hells, and every sort of evil resort 
opened wide their doors to the delayed 
traveler. Perhaps it is better now, or 
possibly worse, for in these days a single 
company pays more than one million 
dollars a year in tolls, and there is an 
almost continuous procession of ships 
through the canal. 
“The Suez Canal is in some respects 


the most wonderful water-way in the - 


world. As soon as the traveler enters 
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it he realizes that he is in the hands of 
the French. A French-speaking pilot 
takes possession of the ship, and all offi- 
cers of the canal are Frenchmen. The 
gares or turnouts, where a ship waits to 
let another pass, are in the charge of old 
French soldiers, and it is charming to 
see how they beautify their arid sur- 
roundings. When the sand of the 
desert is watered it almost bursts with 
bowers, and at every gare is a neatly 
painted little house, and a blooming 
garden, while grass edges the canal and 
the dreariest region on earth is trans- 
formed by French thrift. One of the 
most interesting sights of the canal, in 
early days, was to see one ship. meet 
another. The passengers on each 
crowded forward with greetings and the 
waving of hankerchiefs, and there were 
tears from the outward bound at the 
thought of what the homeward bound 
were soon to see. The meeting of ships 
is now no longer a novelty. I once 
encountered the Khedive Tewfik’s yacht, 
with his harem on board, as we passed 
through the canal. Of course we caught 
no glimpse of the ladies, but Tewfik and 
De Lesseps, who was his guest, came out 
on the sponson beam to greet us, and we 
manned the yards with native sailors in 
honor of the two. 

‘‘The canal passage is made in from 
seventeen to twenty-four hours, and, 
since the use of powerful electric lights 
has made night navigation in the canal 
possible, the journey from England to 
India is made with few serious delays. 
It used to be that all the coal for ships 
traversing the Red Sea was carried 
across the isthmus on the backs of 
camels. Ships now commonly coal at 
Port Said. One of the curious features 
of navigation in the canal and the Red 
Sea is the absence of large sailing craft. 
The Red Sea is so hemmed in with 
mountains on either coast, that the 
progress of a large sailing ship would 
be extremely slow and attended with 
danger from sudden squalls. Such a 
passage of the Red Sea would be almost 
intolerable, for the heat is oppressive 
and the monotony of the arid sand-hills 
ashore is tedious beyond expression. 
There are light-houses along the shores, 
and there is no drearier lot than that of 
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the light-house-keeper on the Red Sea. 
So well is this fact recognized that the 
keepers, recruited from among the old 
sailors of a well-known steamship com- 
pany, used to be relieved once a month, 
and their friends were accustomed to 
keep the light-houses supplied with a 
great number of magazines, illustrated 
newspapers, and the like, to help while 
away the time. Few persons on this 
side of the world realize that the sea is 
fifteen hundred miles long.”’ 


Promoted.! 


HusHeEp be each sorrowing murmur, 
And let no hot tear be shed, 
As in slow march, with drooping stand- 
ards, 
Ye bear back the gallant dead. 


Dead! dead! with a death so royal 
That our full hearts dare not weep,— 
Gently lay the true and knightly 
To his holy, happy sleep. 


It is well our sad blood-offering 
Should be so pure a breast, 

That the coward’s treacherous bullet 
Should find this stainless crest. 


For among hero saints and martyrs, 
Now to claim. him bending down, 
There is none bears a soul more loyal, 
None who wears a brighter crown. 


Colonel E. E. Ellsworth fell May 24, 1861. 
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Blessed they among the children 
Whom dear mother-land has nurst, 
Whose joyous blood beneath her banner 

Gushes fullest, freest, first. 


Wrap the flag he loved about him, 
Beside him place his maiden blade, 

Fold the cold hands prayerfully 
Above the heart in stillness laid. 


Happy hero! on the field promoted 
From colonel’s tent to patriot’s graye; 
Bear to his rest the youthful martyr, 
Loved of the land he died to save, 
Rurvus K. PuHetps, 
New York, May 24, 1861. 


To the Editor of the UNITED SERVICE: 

On page 872 of the UNITED Service 
appears a quotation from the Philadel. 
phia Times to the effect that no English 
officer served with the American troops 
which attacked and won Louisburg in 
1745. This is an error, as John Brad. 
street, my great-great-great-great-grand- 
father, was second in command under 
General Pepperill, serving as lieutenant- 
colonel. 

He was born in 1711, was sent out 
from England in 1735 as ensign for Phil- 
lips’s regiment, was governor of New- 
foundland in 1746, and died, in 1774, as 
a major-general. 

Yours sincerely, . 
BuRNET LANDRETH, JR. 
March 30, 1895. 
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